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The Later Mughals (1707-1803).—By Witutam Irving, Bengal Civil 


Service (Retired). 
[ Read May, 1896. ] 


The narrative in the following extract,! referring to the year 1712, 
commences on the morning after the death of the emperor Shah ‘Alam, 
Bahadur Shah, which took place in his standing camp a few miles 
north-east of Làhor. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Interregnum. 
l. INTRODUCTORY. 


By Bahadur Shah's death on the 20th Muharram 1124 H. (27th 
February, 1712) the whole camp was thrown into confusion. The 
Emperor had barely breathed his last, before his sons were ranged 
against each other in a contest for empire, an event which was far from - 
unexpected. In order to make the narrative of events quite clear, it is 
necessary to go back a little and explain the position in whioh the four 
brothers stood to each other. ‘Azimu-sh-shan, the second son, had been 
far away írom his father for the last ten years of his grandfather, 
‘Alamgir’s, reign. In 1109 H. (1697-8) he was appointed governor of 
Bengal, to which was added Bahar in the year 1114 H. (1702-3). He 
did not see his father again until they met at Agrah in 1119 H. (1707) 
just before the battle at Jajau and the defeat of A'zam Shah. During 
these ten or twelve years, Jahandar Shah, the eldest son, from his 
inattention to public affairs, lost favour with his father and spent most 
of his time in his separate government of Multan. In the earlier years 
of Shah ‘Alam (Bahadur Shah’s) stay in the Kabul province, his third 
son, Rafi'u-sh-shàn, was his principal adviser and favourite son. In 
time he was supplanted in this position by the fourth son, Jahan Shah, 
who retained his influence at his father's accession and for some time 
afterwards. The credit of Mun‘im Khan’s appointment as chief minis- 
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ter is given to Jahan Shah. But about the time (December 1709) when 
the emperor recrossed the Narbadaon his return to Hindüstan, all 
influence seems to have been absorbed by the second son, *Azimu-sh- 
shan, Jahan Shah had several long illnesses (4th-28th December, 1709, 
30th July-5th October 1711), and ill-health may have contributed to 
his gradual exclusion from public affairs. At any rate, ‘Azimu-sh-shan 
continued in favour to the end of the reign. The great wealth that he 
had accumulated, both during his stay in Bengal and after he had obtain- 
ed the chief direction of affairs, and the preponderating influence that 
he had exercised for a considerable period, while they raised his brothers 
envy, pointed him out to all men as the destined victor in the coming 
struggle. ! 

The conduct of the four brothers betokened that they were at 
enmity; that there could be little hope of a peaceful solution. Their 
dread of each other was shown in many ways, among others by an in- ` 
cident related by Iradat Khàn.? During the emperor's last illness, 
Jahandar Shah aud ‘Azimu-sh-shan were seated near his bed. ‘Azimu- 
sh-shan took up a jewelled dagger lying near the pillow and began to 
toy with it, admiring the exquisite workmanship and the beauty of the 
blade. As he drew it from the sheath, Jahandar Shah, overcome with 
sudden terror, started up, aud in his hurried retreat knocked off his 
turban at the tent-door, forgot to put on his shoes (a sign of great 
perturbation ),9 and, when he got outside, fell over the tent-ropes. As 
soon as his servants had picked him up, he mounted and rode off in all 
haste to his own tents. On a previous occasion a violent outbreak had 
been expected. On the 24th Rabi‘ I, 1123 H. (11th May 1711), the 
day on which the Satlaj was crossed, Jahandar Shah and Jahan Shah 
went over the bridge of boats first and took up a threatening position 
upon the further bank. Messengers brought word that those two 
princes and Rafi‘u-sh-shan had made a plot together to attack the 
treasure carts of ‘Azimu-sh-shan as they were coming off the bridge. It 
was only by the exercise of the strongest pressure that the emperor, 
who was extremely angry, was able to avert an outbreak. Another 


1 [jad, fol. 32 6; Jonathan Scott, II, part IV, 45. 

2 J. Scott, 64. It is also in Ijad, fols. 120 b, 121 a, who says it occurred on the 
day but one before Bahadur Shah’s death. 

3 For instance on an occasion of great emergency, one of ‘Ali Wirdi Khan’s 
slippers could not be found and he refused to move till it was brought. A by- 
stander said, ‘Is this a time to look for slippers?’ ‘ No,’ replied the nawab, ‘ but 
were I to go without them it would be said, ‘Ali Wirdi Khan was in such a hurry to 
get away that he left his slippers behind him’ (Stewart, Bengal, 462, note). I 
heard once a sharp Benares mukhtar apply this taunt most effectively to a bare 
footed litigant at a local enquiry, to the huge delight of the bystanders. 
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indication of the same strained relations between the four brothers may, 
I think, be detected in a sudden attack made upon Jahan Shah on the 
15th Zü-l-hijjah 1123 H. (23rd January 1712) near the kettledrum stand, 
as he was.leaving the camp after an audience. A man with a drawn 
sword rushed at his retiuue, wounded a stick-bearer, and was him- 
self cut to pieces.! 

Jahandar Shah had no money and therefore no troops: his whole 
force consisted of seven hundred horsemen. Against ‘Azimu-sh-shan 
he felt that, under such conditions, it was hopeless to attempt hostilities ; 
and he would have been content with, nay would have thought himself 
lucky in getting, one city only. He had made up his mind that on liis 
father’s death he would make his escape to Multan, where he was well 
known, and there make ready for an attempt to retrieve his fortunes. 
All the leading men paid assiduous court to Azimu-sh-shan. Among 
the rest Zü-l-fiqàr Khan, Amiru-l-umara, the first bakhshi, made an offer 
of his services through the means of Iradat Khan. One Shekh Qudrat- 
ullah? wrote a note in reply, of a very curt and unceremonious kind, such 
as a person of his rank should not have written to a mansabdar of 7,000, 
saying that all the officers of the State were in atteudance at the prince’s 
court, there could be no question of any other place, aud the Amiru-l- 
umara ought to present himself there, when he would be fittingly 
received. Zii-l-fiqar Khan, with tears in his.eyes, lamented over such 
manuerless conduct, and quoted the saying ‘when Fortune turns 
against any one, everything conspires against his success.'? He left 
the imperial guard-room at once, collected his troops, and moved with 
all his tents and effects to the camp of prince Jahaudar Shah, the eldest 
son. * 

But Zü-l-&qar Khan had not been so imprudent as to leave his own 
fate completely in the hands of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. For along time he 
had been negociating with the three princes opposed to ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan, and had succeeded iu bringing them to an agreement. The court 
chroniclers noticed, as the outward sign of these intrigues, that on the 
22th Zü-l-hijjah 1123 H. (2nd February, 1712) Rafi‘u-sh-shan and on the 
Ist Muharram 1124 H. (8th February, 1712) Jahandar Shah visited the 
quarters of Zü-l-fiqdar Khan. As ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s power was held to be 
overwhelming, it was considered wise by Zu-l-fiqar Khan, acting for 
Jahaudar Shah, to make overtures for joint action to the two younger 


1 Kamwar Khan, 70, 100. 

2 A native of Allahabad. He was hung by Mir Jumlah early in Farrukhsiyav’s 
reign. 

8 Qu tirah shavvad mard rë vozgav, Hamah än kunad kash nayayad ba kar. 

4 Warid, 60,61; Yahya Khan, 117 b; J. Scott, 65; or text (my copy) 68. 


t 
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brothers. "Accordingly an agreement sworn on the Qur'an was entered 
into for the division of the empire iuto three parts. Jahandar Shàh, as 
the eldest son, would be proclaimed Emperor of Hindüstàn, the Friday 
prayer being recited everywhere in his name, and the coinage through- 
out the country bearing his superscription. Rafi‘u-sh-shan was to take 
Kabul, Kashmir, Multàu, Tatthah and Bhakkar, and Jahan Shah, the 
Dakhin from the Narbada to the island of Ceylon. Any cash or 
plunder obtained by a victory over 'Azimu-sh-shàn was to be divided 
among the three princes equally. The preposterous condition was also 
included in the agreement that Zü-l-fiqar Khan should be the only vazir, 
remaining in person with Jahandar Shah at Dihli and exercising his 
functions through deputies at the courts of the other two princes. A 
more impracticable plan ean hardly be conceived, and possibly it was 
never seriously intended by Zii-l-fiqar Khan that it should be carried out. 
Up to this time, owing to the notorious poverty of Jahandar Shah, ad- 
venturers and soldiers had kept aloof from him, but when his cause was 
espoused by Zü-l-fiqar Khan, they began to flock to his standard. 1 

We have already recounted? how prince Rafi‘u-sh-shan passed 
under arms the greater part of the night of the 18th Muharram 1124 H. 
(25th February 1712). In the morning the prince slept late, and was 
not yet awake when Kamwar Khan arrived at his house. Assembled 
there were the prince's chief men, Afzal Khan, Fath-ullah Khan, ‘Ata- 
ullah Khan, Jabangir Quli Khan and others, with their friends and 
relations. Camel-riders, one after another, came in with reports of the 
increasing severity of Bahadur Shah’s illness. About noon Rafi'u-sh- 
shan left the mansion of ‘Ali Mardan Khan, with his three sons. and 
his family, and took shelter in à small tent put up for the occasion on 
the river sands. Kamwar Khan was posted, with all the prince’s men, 
at Katrah Shah Balawal? to keep watch during the night. Mümin 


1 Kamwar Khan, 101, 102; Warid, 59, 60; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori 45. Valentyn, 
IV, 294, estimates the numbers of the contending forces as follows :— 


l Horse Foot 
Jahandar Shah eee nee » 20,000 30,000 
Rafi‘u-sh-shan coc Es ee 8,000 8,000 
Jahan Shah xr ab eve 25,000 30,000 

53,000 68,000 
‘Ammu-sh-shan ste 30,000 80,000 


He can give no record of the memes laid in the subsequent fighting. 

2 i.e. In the chapter on Bahadur Shah’s reign, which has not been yet published. 

3 Shah Balawal, Qadiri, Lahori, died 28th Sha‘ban 1046 H. (4th Feb. 1637), aged 
70 years. His tomb outside the Dilhi gate of Lahor was threatened by the Ravi in 
1252 H. (1836-7), when the body was exhumed and re-buried ab a little distance, 
Khazinatu-l-asfiyah, I, 161. . 
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Khàn was despatched to the left, to the river bank, at the head of 
prince Ibrahim’s troops, while Fath-ullah Khan, Mughal, went out to 
the distance of a quarter of a k0sas an advanced guard. The rest 
of the troops were drawn up to form a centre and two wings, and thus 
the night was speut in anxious expectation of the next news.! 

In the morning Rafi‘u-sh-shan learnt that his father had passed 
away at the first watch of the night, and that the imperial camp had 
fallen into the possession of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. A tumult had at once 
arisen, and without delay, dark though it was, the chief nobles had 
deserted their posts round the emperor’s quarters, and had hastened 
to join one or other of the princes. A few men only, such as Islam 
Khan, the mir-dtash, Hamidu-d-din Khan, Darbar Khan and Khawas 
Khan, remained at their posts and prevented the plunder of the women’s 
apartments. Many men of lower station and all the traders, who had 
their families in camp, started for the city, leading their women and 
children by the hand. Most of their property was at once plundered 
by the loose characters hanging about the army, who collected at the 
Shalihmar garden, between the camp and the city, while the streets 
and lanes of Làhor were crowded with people who could find no house 
in which to obtain shelter. The camps of the four princes were in an 
uproar. The great nobles looked forward to inevitable death before 
the sun had set, while the soldiers clamoured for their arrears. Every 
sort of oppression was inflicted upon the paymasters; and whatever 
could be laid hands upon was carried off. Son could not help father, 
nor father, son; every one was wrapped up in thoughts for his own 
safety. Among others ‘Inayat-ullah Khan, Khänsämän or Lord Steward, 
fled to Làhor, and as soon as he had reached the city, made a pretext 
of being ill of a cold and thus avoided presenting himself at any of the 
four darbars,* 

At early dawn spies brought in word that prince Muhammad Karim, 
son of ‘Azimu-sh-shan, had started for the encampment of Mahabat Khan 
and Khan Zaman, sons of the late Mun‘im Khan, Bahadur Shah’s wazir. 
The real objects of this movement had not been discovered by the otherside. 
Naturally, it was supposed that ‘Azimu-sh-shan, having more treasure, 
men, elephants and cannon then the other three princes put together, 
and all the great nobles, with the exception of Zi-l-fiqar Khan, having 
joined him, had taken the field at once, without allowing his opponents 
time to collect more troops. Zü-l-figaàr Khan, as soon as he heard of this 
movement on ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s part, revived the courage of his troops, 
who wished to retreat, by quoting the proverb, ‘Never take off 

l Kamwar Khan, 104, 105. 

2 Kamwar Khan, 105; Mhd, Qasim, Lahori, 43; Yahya Khan, fol. 117 a. 
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your stockings, till you see the ford’! Then he rode off with a small 
escort to Jahan Shah, who was near the tomb of Shah Mir,? and thence 
to the position of prince Rafi‘u-sh-shan near the Ravi. ‘Azimu-sh-shan 
had made overtures to Rafi‘u-sh-shan, who had at first held back from 
taking one side or the other, then by the persuasion of Zü-l-fiqar Khan 
had joined Jahandar Shah. But Zü-l-fiqar Khan was still a little suspi- 
cious of him and therefore proposed that, as his force was small, he should 
take up his position as the rearguard. ‘To this Hafi'u-sh-shan con- 
sented, and as soon as he knew that Muhammad Karim had marched, 
he drew up on the bank of the Ravi, at the head of 5,000 to 6,000 
horsemen, about a bow-shot from his camp, and awaited the other side's 
approach. In like manner, Jahandar Shah, accompanied by Zü-l-fiqár 
Khan, left his camp between the city and the Shalihmar gardens, where 
he had been ever since arriving at Lahor; and Jahan Shah, mounting 
a swift gray horse, issued from his quarters near the tomb of Miyàn Mir 
in readiness to give battle.* 

One watch of the day had hardly passed when 'Azimu-sh-shàn's 
troops, after showing on a rising ground, disappeared from view. By 
the reports of the spies it became clear that Muhammad Karim had 
come out, not to give battle, but to rescue the sons of Munim Khan 
and some other nobles, who were escorted to ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s camp. 
This movement was due to the fact that Rajah Güjar Mal and Jani 
Khan had been sent by Zü-l-fiqàr Khan to the tents of Mahabat Khan with 
the hope of persuading him to act as mediator between 'Azimu-sh-shau 
and his three brothers, the object being to gain time. When ‘Azimu- 
sh-shan heard of this visit, he, suspecting that the sons of Mun‘im Khan 
meant to desert him, sent his son to re-assure them, at the same 
time using the occasion to make a display of his own strength. The 
spies had also ascertained that *Azimu-sh-shàn intended to shun a battle 
in the open, preferring to eutrench himself. The preparation of earthen 
defences had been ordered and his purpose was to rely upon his artillery 
and musket fire. This news was most re-assuring to the three princes, 
they returned joyfully to their camps, and ordered the enlistment of 
fresh troops. # 


1 * Ab na didah, mézah az pa kashidan ci ma‘ni-darad.’ 

2 Shékh Muhammad Mir called Shah Mir or Miyan Mir, died at Lahor, 7th 
Rabi‘ I, 1045 H. (21th Aug. 1635), and was buried in Hashimpur near that city, Beale, 
2nd ed., 304, and Khazinatu-l-asfiyah, I, 154. 

8 Kamwar Khan; 106; Nüru-d-din, Multani, 23. d 

4 Kamwar Khan, 106 ; Nuru-d-din, 20, 24. Khafi Khan, II, 686, says that ‘Azimu- 
sh-shan moved his position and transferred his camp to the vicinity of Budanah 
village, three or four kös from the city, where, having the Ravi in his rear, he dug 
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2. *AZIMU-SH-SHAN STANDS ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


We will now return to ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s camp. On the preceding 
night, when Aminu-d-din, Sambhali, brought word that the emperor had 
passed away, *Azimu-sh-shàn first shed a few tears of sorrow at his father's 
death, then the drums were beaten in honour of a new sovereign's ac- 
cessiou, aud all the persons in attendance presented their congratula- 
tions and offerings. The prince's advisers at once said to him that as 
Zü-l-fiqar Khan was an open enemy, not a moment should be lost in mak- 
ing him a prisoner. Since he was at that time alone between the 
imperial audience tent and the outer enclosure, they could easily cap- 
ture him. Ni‘mat-ullah Khan and ‘Aqidat Khan, in particular, insist- 
ed upon this order being given. From the first the prince made objec- 
tions, for he feared that the imperial family would at once be plundered. 
After all, what could Zü-l-fiqar Khan do? Reliance must be placed on 
God's help alone. The: leading men then ceased to urge the matter 
further, but said to each other, ‘The Lord help and preserve us! the 
first words of invocation have been said wroug.’! On leaving the private 
audience-hall, Ni‘mat-ullah Khan, disregarding the prince’s order, 
rushed off with a strong force, but before he could reach the spot, 
Zü-l-fidár Khan had left and gone to his own quarters, where he renewed 
his oaths to Jahandar Shah aud by misleading promises persuaded the 
two younger princes to make common cause with their eldest brother. ? 

The next three days were passed by Zia-l-fiqar Khànin negociating 
with the princes, rallying troops to their standard, and bringing artillery 
from the fort at Lahor. The former agreement between the princes 
was renewed. Zii-l-fiqar Khan visited Rafi‘u-sh-shan and Jahan Shah, 
and urged them both to carry out their enthronement and assume 
regal honours and titles. When Zü-l-fiqàr Khan paid his visit to prince 
Rafi‘u-sh-shan, he used the most flattering words and placed his head 
on the prince’s feet. The prince said to him, ‘ You place your head 
on my feet, lay rather your hand on my head, for have I not become an 
orphan ?’ and taking the hand of Zü-l-fiqàr Khan, pressed it. Zü-l-fiqàr 
Khàn made some appropriate reply aud then left for his own camp.? 


a ditch round the other three sides. Faqir Sayyad Jamalu-d-din, in a letter of the 
12th January 1893 (with which I was favoured by my old friend, Mr. A. H. Benton 
of the Civil Service) says that there is now no Budanah viilage there, and suggests 
instead Uwan, some miles N. E. of the Shálilimar garden. 

1 Bism-illah-i-avval ghalat shud, [That is to say, the very frst step taken is a 
wrong one. Ed. | 

2 Dasturu-l-insha, 16. 

3 Wamwar Khan, 107; Niru-d-din, 26. There isa long letter, which I reject as 
apocryphal, in a work professing to be the Inshde of Har Karan, son of MathuraDas, 
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In two or three days’ time a large force of soldiers, some of long 
service but most of them greedy mercenaries, had been collected, and 
the artillery had been strengthened by the guns removed from the city 
walls. Three of the very largest guns were removed from the fort, 
each being dragged by two hundred and fifty oxen aided by five or six 
elephants, and it was ten days before the distance to camp was covered. 
One of these was sent to Rafi‘u-sh-shan and one to Jahan Shah. When 
everything was ready, the three princes left their old positions and 
encamped close to each other iu a wide and open plain. *Azimu-sh-shàn 
allthis time never left the shelter of his earthen entrenchments, but 
contented himself with the daily discharge of a gun or two. On their 
side, the three princes advanced daily at the rate of about one-eighth of 
a kos, or one-third of a mile, encamping each evening on the ground 
where they stood, and keeping an active look-out for fear of a night 
attack. In these nightly halts many of the new troops left the army, and 
it almost looked as if Jahandar Shah would be forced to retreat with- 
out fighting. But Zi-l-fiqar Khan and ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan exerted 
themselves to keep the men together. At length, early in the month of 
Safar (1st Safar 1125 H.=9th March 1712), they pitched their camp not 
far from the entrenchment of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. For another two or three 
days, an artillery duel was maintained, and from time to time ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan’s men made sallies and engaged the outposts of the attacking 
army.! 

On the other side, Mirza Shah Nawaz Khan, Safawi, urged prince 
‘Azimu-sh-shan to take the field and give battle in the open. Daya Baha- 
dur and others joined with him in his entreaties.? They believed that by 
one sudden onset they could drive the whole of the enemy’s force away. 
The only answer they could obtain was ‘ wait a little longer.? After 
that they could say no more. ‘Azimu-sh-shan relied on the extent of 
his treasure; he had also received pledges from Curaman, Jat, and the 
Banjarah grain-carriers that his camp should not suffer from scarcity 
of grain. In his opponents’ camp there was, as he thought, nothing 


Multani, and said to have been compiled in Mhd. Shah’s reign (1131-1161 H.). In 
it Jahandar Shah expostulates with ‘Azimu-sh-shan, and ends with the defiance, 
Dam az mihr dah, ya ba kin zan payam, Kalam-am bar in khatam shud 6 us-salam. 
* Breathe words of love, or send your challenge, My speech closes with this and so 
farewell) According to the true Inshze Har Karan the letter, of which the above is 
an imitation, was addressed in 1068 H. by Aurangzeb to Dara Shikoh. 

l Kamwar Khan, 107; Nuru-d-din, 28. 

2 The Dastaru-l-insha, 17, also names Aminu-d-din, Ni‘mat-nllah Khan, Nawab 
‘Aziz Khan, Rajah Mubkam Singh Khatri, Rajah Raj Singh Bahadur, Baz Khan and 
‘Umr Khan. 

8 Andak bashid, 
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but poverty, and their men must disperse or die from hunger. Moreover, 
he had an exalted opinion of his own abilities and an equally low 
one of his brothers’ capacities. Mu'izzu-d-din had doubtless, shown 
himself a good soldier in his grandfather's and father's time, but now 
want of means rendered him quite helpless. As for Rafi‘u-sh-shan, he 
had the heart of a courtesan, devoting all his energy to the adornment 
of his person and the purchase of clothes and high-priced jewels, a 
man to whom the verse applied : 


Holding mirror and comb in hand, 
Like a pretty woman, he adores his own curls.! 


Then as for Jahan Shah, his conceit was such that he thought his very 
name enough to put an enemy to flight. For all these reasons he 
thought that the longer he delayed, the greater would be his advantage. 
Nor was he at all liberal in the distribution of money to his soldiers, - 
his miserliness being proverbial. It was a saying that the coldest 
place to be found was *Azimu-sh-shàn's kitchen. To every report that 
was made his only reply was the unchanging andak bashid, * Wait a little 
longer. When they saw this state of things, his followers were much 
dejected and made sure that Heaven did not favour their cause.? 

On the 6th Safar (14th March 1712) the three princes were close 
to the entrenchment of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. On both sides, small groups 
of men came out and fought. In the course of two days, batteries 
for the guns were made ready through the exertions of *Abdu-s-samad 
Khan, and by these batteries three sides of *Azimu-sh-shan's position 
were commanded. ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan wished, if he could, to blow up 
‘Azimu-sh-shan’s powder magazine. But Sulaiman Khan, Panni,? was 
too much on the alert. One night, however, the besiegers found the 
sentinels asleep and entered the camp by climbing over one corner of 
the earthen wall. In the darkness they encountered the outposts of 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Safawi, and were forced to return with their purpose 
unexecuted.* 

The.next day (7th Safar 1124 H. — 15th March, 1712), the besieged 
began a cannon fire, which they kept up continuously for some time. 
Repeatedly Kokaltash Khan and Jani Khan, commanding on the side 
of the investors, were forced to abandon their batteries and seek shelter 
behind walls. But, from a battery on the north, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan 


1 A‘inah 6 shanah giriftah ba dast, Can zan-i-ra na, shudah gési-parast. 
3 Nüru-d-din, 27; Dastéru-l-insh@, 17 ; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori 47; Yahy3 Khan, 
117 b. i 
$ Brother of Da'üd Khan, Panni, naib-stbahdar of the Dakhin, 
* Nüru-d-din, 28. 
J. r. 19 
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returned shot for shot. However, when the attack on two sides of the 
entrenchment had been withdrawn, as above stated, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
without asking the prince’s leave, came out at the head of 2,000 cavalry. 
‘Abdu-s-samad Khan and Jani Khan opposed him. Just as those on 
Jahandar Shah’s side were about to be defeated, Prince Jahan Shab 
arrived with reinforcements, and forced the other side to take to flight. 
The prince himself received a slight wound on the arm, but Shah 
Nawaz Khan, while retreating, received two sword cuts in the back 
from Jani Khan and his horse's tail was cut off. Pursuing the fugitives, 
Jahan Shah arrived at the walls,of the earth-work. Thereupon Sulai- 
man Khan, Panni, and his tribesmen, from their position on the walls, 
shot arrows and fired off rockets. In another direction, Daya Bahadur 
cffered a stout resistance and put many of Jahan Shah’s men to flight. 
But Jahan Shah himself held his ground, nay continued to advance, 
shouting to the fugitives ‘Are you men, if not, go home and put on 
women's apparel! At this juncture, Mukhtar Khan threw himself 
bravely into the mélée at the head of his most trusted followers. When 
he had fought his way close to Jahan Shah, he flung himself from his 
horse, and according to the ancient practice of Hindüstàn, eontinued 
the contest on foot, shooting his arrows and dealing blows about him 
with his sword. It was near to sunset when he forced his opponents 
to beat a retreat. Several men of note on *Azimu-sh-shàn's side, such | 
as Raza Khan and Karim Khan, were slain.! — 

When after night-fall Jahan Shah reached his quarters, Zü-l-fiqar 
Khan came in person on the part of Jahandar Shah to congratulate him 
ou the vietory, and by his flattering speeches kept the prince in good 
humour. He added that on the morrow it was his turn to take up the 
fighting and display his zeal for the cause. Next he visited Rafi‘u-sh- 
shàn, and talked to him in the same strain aud impressed him so 
favourably, that he proposed to head the attack in person on the follow- 
ing day. Thence Zü-l-fiqàr Khan went to the camp of Jahandar Shah 
and laid before him other plans. At his suggestion, Jahandàr Shah 
sent a message in very friendly terms to prince Rafi'u-sh-shàn asking 
him to give up his idea of heading an attack. Rafi‘u-sh-shan returned 
bis thanks but renewed his request, and very early in the morning (8th 
Safar) moved out at the head of 5,000 well-mounted cavalry, and boldly 
delivering his attack, forced a way to the foot of the entrenchment. The 
besieged replied with artillery fire and rockets, but repeated charges of 
Rafi‘u-sh-shan’s troops so demoralized many of them that they flung 
musket and rocket down and fled for shelter behind the wall. Then the 
men on Jahandar Shah’s side mounted the wall and shot down their 


1 Nüru-d-din, 29, 30, 31. 
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arrows on their foe within. They had almost succeeded in making their 
way into the entrenchment, when Sulaiman Khan, Panni, followed by five 
hundred Afghans and two hundred of Shah Nawaz Khan’s men, with 
Gul Khan at their head, arrived to reinforce the half-defeated defenders. 
Their arrows flew so thick and straight that the attacking party could 
not stand up against them but withdrew again from the top of the 
wall. Thereupon Sulaiman Khan followed in pursuit. t 

On issuing from the entrenchment, Sulaiman Khan advanced 
against the centre of Rafi‘u-sh-shan’s division. The fighting became 
general and both sides struggled bravely for victory. Zi-l-fiqgar Khan, 
at the head of 2,000 men belonging to Kokaltash Khan and Jani Khan, 
speeded to reinforce his own side, and without distinguishing friend 
from foe, ordered his bowmen to shoot off their arrows. If this help 
had not arrived, a disaster would have occurred to Rafi‘u-sh-shan. The 
men who had dispersed re-assembled and resumed the offensive. Seven 
to eight thousand men, horse and foot, bore down on Sulaiman Khan 
and encircled him. Sulaiman Khan withstood the flood undismayed, 
and the fight waxed hot. In the thickest of the fray, an arrow hit Gul 
{han in the throat and killed him, after which his men fell into disorder. 
Pressed back by repeated charges of Jahandar Shah’s troops, Sulaiman 
Khan felt the day was lost, and turning his horse’s head, he retreated 
into the entrenchment, where he resumed his fire from the shelter of the 
wall. The sky grew black with smoke. Many on both sides were 
killed or wounded. However, on Jahandar Shah’s side no one of any 
note was injured, and when the sun had set, Rafi‘u-sh-shan and Zü-l-fiqàr 
Khan returned in safety to their quarters.? 

After the first day’s fighting, in which ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan had 
penetrated into the entrenchment, but retreated without effecting his 
purpose, Shah Nawaz Khan hired several deft-handed Qalmaàq slaves 
and sent them to assassinate Jahandar Shah. Evading the out-posts, 
these men succeeded in penetrating at night as far as the tent occupied 
by the prince. The eunuch on watch called out, ‘Who is there, what 
do you want?’ Their only reply was to cut him down and attempt to 
enter the tent. Buta groan came from the dying eunuch and his fall- 
ing body shook the ropes and sides of the tent. This untimely noise 
roused a Qalmaq woman servant of the harem, called Raeman, who was 
possessed of considerable strength. She ran out to see what was the 
matter. Observing the strangers she gave the alarm. The men re- 
treated, pursued by Raeman, and one of them caught his foot in a tent- 
rope and fell. Raeman slew him with a dagger and was herself wound- 
ed slightly on the arm. Hearing the noise, sentinels ran from all 


1 Nuru-d-din, 33. 9? Nuru-d-din, 33, 35. 
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directions but the Qalmaqs mixed in the crowd and thus succeeded in 
escaping. After Jahandar Shah had obtained quiet possession of the 
throne, he conferred on Raeman the title of Rustam-i-Hind, a curious 
choice, giving as it did an opening for the scoffer to say that in India 
their only Rustam was a woman! ! 

On the third day of the fighting (8th Safar), the three princes 
advanced together to the attack, beginning it with an artillery fire. 
Zü-l-fiqar Khan took the direction of these operations. The cannon were 
posted on the mounds? formed of the débris left from. brick-burning. 
The besieged were much harassed by the fire and many leaders quitted 
their posts and tried to escape. Finding the way closed by the besiegers 
they could only return within the entrenchment. Rajah Pirthi Raj, 
Bundelah,? by repeated attacks reduced the besieged to despair. Then 
Sulaiman Khan, Panni, and Shah Nawaz Khan, with nearly 2,000 men 
of their own race, appeared on the northern wall, but there ‘Abdu-s- 
samad Khan barred their exit. In another direction, where Pirthj 
Raj was closely threatening the entrenchment, Késri Singh, brother of 
Muhkam Singh, Khatri, made a sally and engaged his opponent hand 
to hand. Pirthi Raj was nearly overwhelmed, when Rafi‘u-sh-shan 
detached to his aid Fath-ullah Khan and his Mughal horse. These men 
charged with drawn swords. ‘Azimu-sh-shan then sent out Daya Ram, 
Nagar,* to reinforce Késri Singh. While the contest was still undecided, 
Jahaudar Shah arrived in person, and a rumour spreading that ‘Azimu- 
sh-shan intended to flee, his commanders, Sulaiman Khan, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Kesri Singh and Day& Ram, withdrew their men and returned 
to seek their master. Jahandar Shah and his two brothers -proceeded 
in triumph to their previous encampment. 5 


3. DEFEAT AND DEATH OF ‘AzimU-SH-SHAN. 


After three days of indecisive fighting Zü-l.fiqar Khan bethought 
himself of another device for weakening the enemy. On the night of 


l Nuru-d-din, 35, 36; Kamwar Khan, 108. 

? For those not familiar with the north of India it may be necessary to .explain 
that these mounds, thirty or forty feet high, are to be found outside every brick- 
built town. 

3 A son of R. Cattarsal, Bundélah. 

4 Called generally Daya Bahadur, a title given him in Bahadur Shah’s 4th year 
(1710-11), when he returned to Court from the charge of Korah (Sübah Allahabad), 
where he was succeeded by his brother, Chabelah Ram (B. M. No 1690 fol. 156 a). 
These men were styled Mahtah, a word which means ‘head’ or ‘chief, and is ordinari- 
ly applied now to the richest or most important tenant in a village. The XNágars 
are a sub-division of the Brahmin caste, and are chiefly found in Gujarat. 

5 Nuru-d-din, 37, 38. 
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Bahadur Shah’s death he had sent out troops in three directions in 
order to prevent all escape by the ferries on the Ravi river, and had 
sent flattering promises anda note in Jahandar Shah’s hand-writing 
to Mahabat Khan and the other sons of Mun‘im Khan, the deceased 
vazir. Many imperial commanders and soldiers were encamped in 
great discomfort on the sandy ground in the dry bed of the river, 
where they also suffered occasionally from cannon shot which fell 
in that direction. It occurred to Zü-l-fiar Khan that if his guards 
at the ferries were withdrawn, all these men would be only too glad 
to make their escape with their families. Accordingly this order was 
carried out during the night between the 8th and the 9th Safar. 
Many marched away to a place of safety, and many joined the standard 
of Jahandar Shah. The movement also extended itself to ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan’s own adherents. Crowds of men during this night, on pretence of 
placing their families out of danger, made their escape from the earth- 
work. None of them were touched or hindered by the other side; ali 
were allowed to pursue their own way. Among the first who fled were 
Mahabat Khan and Khan Zaman Khan, sons of Mun‘im Khan and 
Hamidu-d-din Khan, Qül, ‘Alamgiri, all of whom crossed the Ravi during 
the hottest of the fighting. Sulaiman Khan, Panni, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Safawi, Daya Ram, Nagar, and Késri Singh remained faithful and passed 
the night on the alert. } 

When morning broke on the 9th Safar (17th March, 1712), the 
three princes decided to bring the contest toa final issue. Zü-l-fiqar - 
Khan took command of the centre by the side of Jahandar Shah; 
‘Abdu-s-samad Khan was put at the head of the vanguard; Kokaltash 
Khan was on the right and Jani Khan on the left wing. Jahan Shah 
supported the vanguard and Rafi‘u-sh-shan commanded the rear. In this 
order they advanced towards the entrenchment of *Azimu-sh-shàn. For 
six hours both sides maintained an artillery-fire, and Jahandar Shah’s 
guns after each volley were advanced slowly until they were close to the 
earthen wall. Suddenly Késri Singh and his men charged the guns but 
were repulsed by ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan. In the hand to hand encounter, 
Késri Singh was shot and fell from his horse. His men were thrown 
into confusion. ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan, seeing his chance, encouraged his 
men with aloud voice, and in a short space their opponents were all put 
to the edge of the sword, not one escaping alive. Following up their 
advantage, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan and his men rushed on towards the en- 
trenchment. Pirthi Raj, leader of Jahan Shah’s vanguard, and ‘Abdu-s- 
samad Khan entered the position together. Sulaiman Khan and his 

1 Kamwar Khan, 108; Warid, 62; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 49. B.M., 1690, fol. 158 b, 
adds Sarfaraz Khan to the fugitives. They took refuge in the Lahor Masjid. 
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fellow-Afghans met and opposed their onset. Once he succeeded in 
forcing back the assailants. But ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan supported 
Pirthi Raj vigorously. Shah Nawaz Khan, by ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s order, 
now arrived with reinforcements commanded by some Afghan leaders, 
such as Ma‘li Khan and his son, ‘Alwi Khan. Most of Sulaiman Khan’s 
Afghans were killed. Shah Nawaz Khan was severely wounded 
and withdrew, having seventeen arrows sticking in him,! while Sulai- 
màn Khan still stood firm, with a hundred of his own most trusty 
followers, and fronted ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan and Pirthi Raj. The Turani 
bowmen, noted for their skill, shot their arrows at Sulaiman Khan and 
his men, and every arrow emptied a saddle. The Afghans treated it as 
if they were being pelted with flowers, and still barred the way. When 
only some thirty or forty horsemen were left, and all hope of reiuforce- 
ments had vanished, Sulaiman Khan, seeing that further effort was fruit- 
less, collected his men and retreated. As soon as the way was thus 
opened, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan accompanied by Pirthi Raj pressed on- 
wards. ? i 

In another part of the field Daya Ram, Nagar, attacked Jahan 
Shah’s guns, hoping to pass through them and reach the centre of that — 
prince’s division. But Afzal Khan’s courageous resistance defeating 
this manceuvre, Daya Ram drew rein and turned off towards Jahandar 
Shah’s batteries. Here Daya Bahadur was shot down. His men then 
dispersed in every direction and sought safety in flight. Those who 
made off towards the Ravi were met and killed by Rafi‘u-sh-shan’s 
troops, who protected the rear of Jahaudar Shah’s division. 

At length, Jahandar Shah obtained an entrance to the entrenched 
position of ‘Azimu-sh-shau. Zi-l-fiqar Khan’s and Jahan Shah’s troops 
took possession of the walls, while Kékaltash Khan, at the head of 4,000 
horsemen, was sent to the assistance of ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan inside the 
entrenchment. As Jahandar Shah’s men began to gain the upper hand, 
Muhammad Karim, eldest son of ‘Azimu-sh-shan, quitted his father 
and crossing the river hid in the house of a poor cotton-carder or 
weaver, where he was seized a few days afterwards, as will be related 
hereafter.* Jahandar Shah’s army now advanced ina body against 


1 Shah Nawaz Khan died of his wounds (Térikh-i-Muhammadi, 1124). See his 
biography in Ma dsiru-l-umard, III, 692. He was the last of the Safawi race who dis- 
tinguished himself in India; he was in the sixth generation from Shah Ism‘ail, 
Safawi, (1500-21). Seven women of the family had been married to princes of the 
Mughal imperial house. For lives of Safawis in India, see Ma’dsiru-l-umara, II, 
670; III, 296, 434, 477, 555, 556, 581, 583, 677, 692. 

2 Kamwar Khan, 108; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 50; Yahya Khan, fol. 117 b. 

5 Nüru-d-din, 43. 

4 One account (Mhd. Qasim, 52) says that he had lost his way at the end of the 
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Azimu-sh-shan. Sulaiman Khan tried all in vain to re-inspire his troops, 
with confidence, Resolving to sell his own life dearly, he met Jahandar 
Shah's men with repeated discharges of arrows, until in a short time 
final disaster fell on *Azimu-sh-shàn's partisans through the loss of the 
prince, their leader. t i l 

During this day ‘Azimu-sh-shan had preserved the same attitude 
as hitherto of a helpless waiter on events. When Daya Bahadur and 
Muhkam Singh entreated him to give orders to assume the offensive, no 
other answer could they force from him except his eternal andak bashid, 
* Wait a little longer. They spoke their minds freely to him and went 
against the enemy without waiting for his orders. We have seen above 
how little advantage they reaped, in spite of all their exertions. Suffi- 
cient reinforcements were not sent, and by the end of the day most of 
the troops had vanished, having sought a refuge in Lahor city. At last 
out of the 60,000 to 70,000 men that he had at first under his com- 
mand, ‘Azimu-sh-shan was left with 10,000 to 12,000 men only. Dur- 
ing the night which preceded the last day's fighting, the rest of the men ` 
deserted. The artillery fire continuing all night long, every man thought 
of his own safety. Only a few determined to remain steadfast so long as 
‘Azimu-sh-shan was still alive, and these passed the night in watching and 
prayer. At early dawn the drum beat for them to take horse. But, when 
the prince’s war elephant was brought up, it refused to allow him to 
mount, and his attendants were forced to send for another. Round 
him were grouped Ni‘mat-ullah Khan and ‘Aqidat Khan in palkis, for 
they said they were wounded, Rajah Raj Singh of Kishngarh with about 
1,000 men, and Aminu-d-din, Sambhali, with twelve relations or depend- 
ents andtennewmen. Shortly afterwards Khwajah Muhammad A‘sim,? 
pay-master of the Ahadis, with Ghulam Husain, an Afghan of Kasür near 
Làhor, joined the party. In all there may have been two thousand men 
round the prince. ë 

It so happened that a high wind sprang up and the sand from the 
Ravi banks rose in clouds. Everything was blotted from view; all 


first day’s fighting and wandered all night round his own camp without being able to 
find it. At dawn one of his servants found him, changed his clothes, put him on a 
horse and took him to a weaver's house in the quarter of Talbagha, near the shrine of 
Pir ‘Ali, Hajwiri. This saint died in 456 H. (1063-4) and was buried at Lahor—( Beale 
246). The mausoleum is now known as Data Ganj-Bakhsh (S. Mhd. Latif, 
History of the Panjab, 84). 

1 Nuru-d-din, 44. 

? Afterwards Ashraf Khan, and subsequently Samsamu-d-daulah, Khin Dauran 
Bahadur (d. 1151 H., February, 1739). 

9 Dastüru-L-ingha, 18. 
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that they could hear was the report of the cannon, all that they could 
do was to shut their eyes to keep out the dust. Jahandar Shah’s army 
could not see them, nor could they see any trace of him. Suddenly 
some Mughals bore down on them and let fly their arrows, by which 
some flesh wounds were caused. The Mughals did not recognize the 
prince, and rode on to plunder the treasure and horses. Then a ball 
from a small gun (rahkalah)! passed close over the prince's elephant 
and set fire to the cushions, so tliat the smoke hindered the view. The 
prince threw the cushion down, and when asked, said that no harm 
had been done. Aminu-d-din recommended him to mount his horse 
and take flight either to Bengal, where he was well known, or to the 
Dakhin, where Dàüd Khan, Panni, was favourable to him. In either 
place-he could recruit his forces and renew the struggle. The prince 
replied that Dara Shikoh and Muhammad Shuja'? had gained nothing 
by flight, ending by quoting in Arabic the words ‘ With God’s help 
the few shall overcome the many.’ Thus they might still win the day. 
Aminu-d-diu said he had only twenty-two followers left. The prince 
asked for ten of them with which to make a charge on Mu‘izzu-d-din, 
the other twelve could be led by Aminu-d-din against Jahan Shah. 
This talk was just ended when Khwajah Mhd, A‘sim, the paymaster of 
the Ahadi troops, came from his station, and out of friendship to Aminu- 
d-din, called out, ‘I am off to Bengal, come with me.’ Aminu-d-din 
refused to leave while the prince was still alive. Muhammad A‘sim 
then went off towards Sultanpur, in the Jalandhar duübah, and finally 
made his way to prince Farrukhsiyar at Patnah. Rajah Raj Bahadur 
escaped to his home country of Kishngarh. $ 

In a little while a shot from one of the heavy guns struck the 
trunk of the elephant on which prince ‘Azimu-sh4shan was riding. 
The elephant turned and fled towards the Ravi, the driver fell off, and 
Jalal Khan, Lodi,* the attendant in the hind seat, clambered down by 
the ropes and escaped. Such was the terror of the elephant that it 
outstripped the dust itself had raised. Aminu-d-din and others galloped 
in pursuit at the top of their horses speed, in the hope of barring 
the elephant/s further flight. All was in vain; they were left far behind 


l Rahkalah, J. Shakespeare Dict., 1203, a small cannon, a swivel, a field-piece ; 
also a cart. 

2 Sons of the emperor Shahjahan, who contended for the succession with their 
brother, Aurangzeb *Alamgir. 

$ Dastüru-l-inshz, 18; and B. M. 1690, fol. 158 b; Kishngarh is in Rajputanah, 
north-east of Ajmer. 

4 He was a qarãwul (buntsman) and qzsh-bégi (chief falconer), Warid, 62. He 
died at the end of Safar 1136 H. at Dihh, Tar7kh-1-Mhdi, 
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in the race. Suddenly theelephant disappeared over the high bank 
overlooking the stream; when the pursuers reached the edge and 
looked down, all they saw was the heaving mud and sand, from which 
issued the most frightful roaring. The elephant and the prince had 
been swallowed up by a quicksand. Aminu-d-din passed the night alone 
under the shade of a tree, and in the morning sought refuge in the city 
of Lahor.! 


4. Tue Division or THE Spot. 


The three princes ordered the drums to beat fora victory, they 
sent congratulations to each other, and returned to their quarters with 
loud rejoicings. The plunderers were meanwhile busy and, with the 
exception of the treasure and the women’s tents, which were protected 
by a girdle of cannon, the whole contents of that great camp were 
carried off and hardly a trace of it was left. Such persons as escaped 
from it were stopped and relieved of their belongings by the men 
attached to Jahandar Shah’s artillery, whose camp was at the Shalihmar 
garden. Horses and camels without number and much property fell into 
these men's hands. Jahandar Shah’s troops speedily surrounded and took 
possession of the carts laden with treasure, of the cannon, and of the 
household of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. Thus the painfully collected wealth of 
that prince, the fruit of years of meanness, became in a moment the prey 
of his adversary.? 

The claims of *Azimu-sh-shàn, whom judicious observers had 
considered the destined successor to the throne, being thus finally 
disposed of, the agents of the two younger princes attended Zü-l-fiqàr 
Khan for several days in succession with a request for a division of the 
booty and the realm, according to the compact that had been entered 
into. But Zü-l-fiqar Khan, his pride raised above all bounds by such a 
victory over his most powerful opponent, had forgotten all his oaths 
and promises. Furthermore, it was clear to everybody that just as 


l Dastüru-l-insha, 20,—Kamwar Khan, 109, says that ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s corpse 
was brought in, and speaks (138) of its being sent by Farrukhsiyar to Aurangabad 
for burial; Yahya Khan, 117, b also says it was found in the river and brought in; 
but I prefer the account in Aminu-d-din’s letters, as given in the Dastiru-l-inshd. 
I believe these letters to be genuine, and they were evidently so considered by 
Ghulam Husain Khan, who used them in writing his Sairu-l-mutakharin, see Briggs, 
29. Warid, 63, states that the elephant was brought in, but many believed that 
‘Azimu-sh-shan escaped alive, since his body had not been found. When Warid 
wrote, nineteen years afterwards, the prince had never been heard of. Others asserted 
that Rajah Raj Singh, styled Raj Bahadur, had carried off the corpse to his own 
country, i.e., Kishngarh (Mhd. Qasim, 51). 

2 Kamwar Khan, 109, 110. 

J. 1. 20 
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two swords cannot be got into one scabbard, there cannot be two kings 
in one kingdom.! Each day witnessed the invention of new excuses.? 
His hope was that the two prinees having no money, their armies, 
largely composed of mere mercenaries, would during this prolonged 
delay disperse of themselves. One day he paid a visit to prince Rafi'ü-sh 
shan and made to him the usual evasive promises. Another day he visited 
Jahan Shah. Rustam Dil Khan, who had been released from prison 
shortly before Bahadur Shah’s death, had from the first taken the side of 
Jahan Shah. He and Mukhlis Khan, Harisi, now said to the prince 
that this man (Zi-l-fiqar Khan) was the root of all the troubles, if he 
were disposed of, the rest would be easy. Jahan Shah refused his 
consent, repeating the line, ‘When God the Beneficent is our friend, 
what can our enemy do?'? Moreover, Zi-l-figar Khan’s obsequious 
manners in his presence led him to believe that the man was at heart 
his friend. One of Jahan Shah’s chief men gave Zü-l-fidar Khana 
hint and he hastened his departure, asking as a pretext that an officer 
might be sent with him to take over the prince’s share of the treasure 
and military stores. The prince, only too delighted at the prospect, 
gave him his dismissal at once. As he left he said to the two nobles 
above-named, ‘ You have done your best for your master, but if he does 
not accept, it is because fate so decrees and not through your fault.’ 
When he reached his quarters, he gave a flat denial to the officer who hadac- 
companied him, and sent off both money and matériel to Jahandar Shah. * 

During this interval Rafi‘u-sh-shan, through his conduct to Hakimu- 
-l-Mulk, had cooled the zeal of any nobles who might have assisted 
him. Hakimu-l-Mulk had received from hima promise of being his 
chief minister, and was deep in his confidence. But by chance there fell 
iuto the prince's hands letters from the Hakim to Zü-l-fiqar Khan, giving 
full details of all the prince's intentions and plans. These letters had, it 
seems, been passing daily. Hakimu-l-Mulk was sent for and so severely 
treated that he was carried away to his quarters half dead. 5 


5. DEATH oF JAHAN SHAH. 


At last no doubt remained of Zü-l-fiqar Khan’s intentions, and 
further delay was obviously useless. The princes ordered the enlist- 


l Dé shamshér dar yak ghilaf 6 do Padshah dar yak mulk bidan muhal ast, 
Yahya Khan, 117 b. 

2 The Dutchmen, who take Jahandar Shah’s side throughout, put the blame 
on prince Jahan Shah’s greediness, in claiming one-half instead of one-third of the 
confiscated property — Valentyn, IV, 293. 

$ Dushman cah kunad, cu Mihrban bashad dost. 

4 Kamwar Khan, 110; Khishhal Cand, 385 a-386 a; Yahya Khan, 117 b. 

5 Yahya Khan, fol. 118 a. l 
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ment of fresh troops, and a number of ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s fugitive troops 
returned from Lahor city and were admitted into Jahan Shah’s service. 
Some three thousand or four thousand experienced soldiers were thus 
recruited. Jahandar Shah adopted similar measures, taking on many 
of the fugitives at high rates of pay. Rafi‘u-sh-shan did the same. A 
few days only had passed since these men had been ranged in battle 
against their new employers; then for a time they had been unable to 
find bread to eat and were trembling for their very lives. By one of 
those transformations peculiar to such times, they were now restored to 
prosperity as suddenly as they had been plunged into poverty. In eigh 

days from the defeat and death of ‘Azimu-sh-shan all preparations had 
been completed.! 

On the 18th Safar 1124 H. (26th March, 1712) Jahan Shah made 
the first movement. He marched from his old position near Shah Mir’s 
tomb and encamped near the village of Handi Güjar, where there was 
an imperial hunting preserve. At once Jahandar Shah sent out his 
advance guard under Kokaltash Khan and ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan, now his 
Mir-atash or general of artillery. The fighting was confined to the 
artillery. Rustam Dil Khan, who had charge of the artillery for Jahan 
Shah, placed two cannon ina commanding position and killed many 
men, the fight being continued until the setting of the sun. Both 
armies encamped on the ground they occupied, and under cover of 
night many of the mercenaries absconded. The numbers on both sides 
were thereby much diminished. During this night Jahan Shah’s powder 
magazines were exploded. Raji Muhammad Khan, afterwards Jahandar 
Shah’s Mir-àtash, obtained the credit of this exploit. 8 

The next day (19th Safar 1124 H, 27th March, 1712)4 the fight was 
renewed, and it continued till the sun had passed the meridian, when both 
combatants prepared to rest and refresh themselves where they stood. 
Owing to the hot wind and exhaustion, the fighting had been up to this 
time far from vigorous. Jahan Shah now ordered a charge to be made by 
Rustam Dil Khan, Jani Khan and Mukhlis Khan. They rushed for- 
ward ‘as a hungry tiger out of ambush flings itself on a buffalo’s head.’ 
Rustam Dil Khan reached without hindrance Jahandar Shah’s vanguard 


1 Kamwar Khan, 110; Nüru-d-din, 50. 

2 Query Mandu Gujran on Indian Atlas, sheet No. 30, just north of Mian Mir 
and the Railway line? 

3 Kamwar Khan, 110; Nuru-d-din, 51; Mhd. Qasim, 54; Valentyn, IV, 298. 

4 This is Kamwar Khan's date, but the Dutch Envoy, then in Lahor, (Yalentyn, 
IV, 294) says the 27th March was spent by Jahan Shah in a heavy cannonade and 
the attack was delivered on the 286h. Mirza Muhammad, p. 131, who was also there, 
gives the 20th Safar (28th March) as the date of the prince's defeat. 
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which with little or no effort he drove before him, and pursuing the 
fugitives, he soon reached their centre. Here A'zzu-d-din, the eldest son 
of Jahandar Shah, was made a prisoner, Nor far off was a small feld- 
tent, in which Jahandar Shah had passed the night with his concubine, 
Làl Kunwar.! Surprised by this sudden attack, the prince came out 
and mounted his elephant, while Lal Kunwar entereda litter and fled 
for safety to the mansion of Dara Shikoh in the city of Làhor, a house 
which had been recently assigned to her.? 

Rustam Dil Khan, followed by Jani Khan and Mir Baqi, forced his 
way to the elephant bearing Jahandar Shah, to whom he made use of 
the most abusive language. The prince’s defenders Dilér Dil Khan 
(Khwajah ‘Abdullah), his brother, Lutfu-l-lah Khan, Sadiq, and Rai 
Strat Singh, Multani, with his relations, did what they could to protect 
their master, but were driven away. Jahandar Shah, before his assail- 
ants came too close, crouched down in the high-sided, iron-plated canopy 
(*imàr?) so as to be completely hidden from view. The horsemen, suppos- 
ing that the prince had quitted his elephant, turned off and attacked 
his escort. The plausible talk of the prince’s elephant-driver mean- 
while so deceived Rustam Dil Khan and Jani Khan that they too desist- 
ed, and turned their attention elsewhere. By the time that they had 
learned the truth and could return, the elephant-driver had driven his 
elephant away toa place of safety. Then came disturbing reports of 
the defeat and death of Jahan Shah.  Assoon as these were confirmed, 
Rustam Dil Khan and Jani Khan felt perplexed, and in the hope of 
securing for themselves an intercessor, they released their prisoner, 
prince A'zzu-d-din. All haste was then made to the place where Jahan 
Shah had fallen a victim to Zi-l-fiqar Khan's attack. By heroic exer- 
tions Rustam Dil Khan and his companions rescued the prince's elephant 
from the hands of the enemy : but all was in vain, they recovered noth. 
ing but a lifeless body. The only course left to them was to seek safety 
in flight. 3 

Soon after ordering the charge by Rustam Dil Khan, Jahan Shah 

1 Mhd Qasim, 55, calls her Lzd Kunwar. She was a singing girl, who had 
become Jahandar Shah’s favourite concubine. The Hadiqatu-l-Agdlim, 131, says 
she was the daughter of Khasüsiyat Khan, a descendant of Miyan Tan Sēn, the 
celebrated musician of Akbar’s time. (Blochmann, Arn. I, 612). There is the same 
statement in Dastéru-l-insha, 133, from which Shekh Allahyar probably copied. 


There is a long poetical description of her charms in the fragmentary History, Bill, 
Or. 8610, fol. 18 b, which ends thus : 


Ba Kkhübz La'l Kunwar nàm-i-à bid, 
Shakkar-guftar, sim-andüm-i-ài bid. 

& Warid, 65. 

è Warid, 66; Kamwar Khan, 112; Mhd Qasim, Lahori, 54, 55. 
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followed him in person at the head of his own troops. The movements 
of so many men had created so much dust that it was impossible to 
keep the right direction, nor could the one army know the exact 
position of the other. The battle resolved itself into a number of 
separate skirmishes, the men attacking any one that they found in front 
of them, without regard to their own süpports or any attempt at com- 
bined effort. Rustam Dil Khan’s charge had been so far successful 
that Jahandar Shah’s troops were shaken, and most of them took to 
flight and sought shelter wherever they could find it. One body of 
matchlockmen succeeded in reaching a deserted village, and there 
they hid themselves behind the ruined walls of the houses. In the 
confusion, and blinded by the clouds of dust, the wings and centre 
of Jahan Shah’s force quitted the direction in which their vanguard 
had advanced, and losing their way, arrived at the village within 
which the matchlockmen were hiding. As Jahan Shah’s men came 
into sight, the fugitives supposed that their retreat had been discovered, 
and resolved on selling their lives dearly. Jahan Shah was amazed 
by the sudden delivery of their fire, and his men hesitated. Embol- 
dened by this first success, the matchlockmen renewed their fire and 
continued their defence.! 

When informed of the unexpected attack on Jahandar Shah, Zü-l- 
fiqar Khan left his tents in great perturbation to search for his master. 
On his way spies brought him word that a few matchlockmen had 
engaged Jahan Shah, when separated from the main body of his army 
and followed by no more than one thousand horsemen.  Zü-l-fiqar 
Khan hastened to the spot thus indicated. His arrival encouraged 
the matchlockmen to redouble their exertions. Jahan Shah, noticing 
the slackness of his men; drove his elephant to the front. The musket- 
fire now began to tell so severely that Jahan Shah’s side relaxed all 
further effort, and most of them rode off. Excepting the few men 
round his elephant, the prince was left alone. The other side now 
assumed the offensive, and the prince's son, Farkhanda Akhtar, who had 
claimed command of the vanguard, was shot through the head at the 
first discharge. A moment afterwards Jahàn Shah followed his son 
into the realms of Death. By one of those sudden reversals of fortune, 
so frequent in Eastern story, just as Jahandar Shah was about to flee in 
despair from the battle field, Zü-l-fiqar Khan appeared with his rival's 
head and laid it before him with his congratulations. . As Shékh Sa‘di, 
Shirazi, says, ‘A man wept all night at the bedside of a sick friend ; 
when morning came, he was dead and the friend was living.’ ? 

1 Warid, 67. 


2 Shakhsé hamah shab bar sar-i-bimar garist: Cin roz shud, à ba-murd, bimár 
ba-zist, 
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It is even said that so complete was the belief in Jahan Shah’s 
victory that the news of his accession was spread far and wide by the 
messengers of the Rajputana moneylenders, and in many places 
the Khutbah was read in his name. ! 


6. DzergaAT AND DEATH or Rari‘v-su-sHin. 


Until two hours after sunset on this day, Rafi‘u-sh-shan stood two 
küs from the field of battle, with his army drawn up in readiness. 
He had been advised to stand aloof and await the result of Jahan 
Shah’s efforts. The astrologers had also told him that in the end, 
the prize would fall to his lot. In this way his inaction is to be 
accounted for. It was now necessary to find out how the day had gone. 3 
The patrols and scouts brought in conflicting reports ; the only thing 
certain was that one or other of the two parties had gained the day. 
At length, when about one-fourth of the night had passed, an elephant 
without a driver appeared in the distance. When it had .been cap- 
tured, it was found that within the canopy was seated one of the 
children of Jahan Shah with its nurse. Rafi‘u-sh-shan re-assured the 
child by giving him some fruit, and from his lips the fate of the battle 
was learnt. The prince then sent one of his eunuchs to Jahandar Shah 
with a message to the effect that he (Rafi‘u-sh-shan) not having in any 
way broken the compact, what were his brother's intentions with res- 
pect to him?’ On reaching the tent of Jahandar Shah, the eunuch 
was told that the emperor, tired out by exertions extending over a 
whole day and night, had retired to rest and could not be disturbed. 
The messenger proceeded next to the quarters of Zü-l-figàr Khan, 
where he was met with the same excuse. He now took his way to 
Kokaltaàsh Khan, whom he found still awake, and to him he conveyed 
his master's message. Kokaltash Khan, styled indignantly by Kamwar 
Khan a ‘senseless blockhead,’ called out ‘Perhaps you have come to 
see Jahan Shah; there they are, the corpses of father and son; tell 
Rafi‘ if he wants to fight, he will meet the same fate.’ The eunuch 
returned and reported to his master what he had heard and seen. 3 

At midnight Rafi‘u-sh-shan dismounted from his elephant and 
called his chief men around him for acouncil of war. One officer argued 
that as Jahandar Shah and his men were worn out, they ought to attack 


1 Warid, 70 ; Ma'Zgiru-l-wmara, II, 98 ; Khafi Khan, II, 687 ; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 
57. 

2 Valentyn, IV, 293, says that, although Rafi‘u-sh-shan had received twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees to remain neutral, he attacked Jahandar Shah’s rear, while 
Jahan Shah went against his flank. Rafi‘u-sh-shan then kept up a cannonade al 
through the night. 

$ Kamwar Khan, 112, 113; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 58. 
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him at once. Others objected to fighting in the dark. No clear conclu- 
sion was arrived at. Anxious and disheartened, the prince again ascend- 
ed his elephant and waited wearily for the dawn. When day broke on 
the 20th Safar (28th March, 1712),! orders were given to Jahangir Quali 
Khan and Mu‘in Khan to advance with the artillery and begin the 
action. As the sun appeared above the horizon, Fath-ullah Khan, 
Mughal, who had received large sums from the prince, deserted his post 
in the right wing and rode off to Jahandar Shah. Shamshér Khan, 
Quréshi, of Hansi Hisar, Afzal Khan, and other of his relations and 
dependents had been ordered out to reinforce him. On reaching the 
field, they found he had gone over to the other side, and greeted them 
with a volley from his swivel guns. They pulled up and took to their 
bows and their matchlocks, with which they replied for abont the space 
of one hour. Shamshér Khan and some of his relations were killed, 
Afzal Khan received two arrow wounds, and his son Mirza Nakki, two 
sword cuts. 4 

The priuce's choicest troops, who had been sent to the front first, 
having deserted, the army of Jahandar Shah, under Zabardast. Khan 
(grandson of ‘Ali Mardan Khan), Shakir Khan, and Hafiz ‘Ali Khan, 
advanced against the centre division under Rafi'u-sh-shàn's personal 
command. His troops, largely composed of new levies, turned and fled. 
The few that stood fast resisted to the best of their power. Hatim 
Khan and Kazim Khan, Najm Sini,® received severe wounds, of which 
they finally died. ‘Abdu-r-rahim Khan was wounded, and Nir Khan, . 
Afghan, who had been placed in charge of the women, hastened to his 
master’s aid and after a valorous defence was cut down. Anüp Singh, 
Narokah, and eleven of his relations were cut to pieces in front of the 
prince's elephant. Finally Rafi‘u-sh-shan, followed by ‘Abdu-l-latif, 
his teacher, jumped from his elephant, and rushing sword in hand upon 
the foe, met his death bravely fighting, being shot through the heart. 
His army was entirely overthrown ; tents, mules, horses, camels, goods of 
every kind were plundered. The prince’s body, accompanied by his 
three sons and the litters of his wives, was carried off to Jahandar Shah. 
For three days the latter allowed the bodies of his brothers and his 
nephew to lie exposed on the sands, and on the fourth day only gave 
orders for their interment. The three biers were despatched with that 
of Bahadur Shah to Dihli for interment. 


l The 21st Safar in Mirza Muhammad, p. 185; Valentyn, 294, gives the 29th 
March (=21st Safar); Yahya Khan, 118 a, has the 20th but gives the year 1123 H. 
which should be 1124 ff. 

2 Kamwar Khan, 113; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 60; Yahya Khan, 118 a. 

3 i.e., a descendant of Mirza Yar Ahmad, surnamed Najm Sani, wazir of Isma‘il I, 
Safawi, King cf Persia. He died in Ramazan 918 H, (November 1512), Beale, 290. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Jahandar Shah. 
l. NEW APPOINTMENTS. 

All his rivals having been removed, Jahandar Shah proceeded at 
once to carry out his formal enthronement and’ proclamation as 
sovereign of Hindistan, Tents were erected on the battle-field outside 
Lahor, and on the 21st Safar 1124 H. (29th March, 1712), the day 
after the defeat of Rafi'u.sh-shan, the usual ceremonies were observed. 
Jahandar Shah was at the time fifty-two (lunar) years of age. His 
titles were Abu-l-fath, Muhammad Mu‘izzu-d-din, Jahandar Shah. 

The usual re-distribution of the great offices of the State followed 
the coronation.2 Asad Khan remained, as during the reign of Bahadur 
Shah, wakil-i-mutlaq or Vice-gerent. His son, Zü-l-fiqar Khan, Nasrat 
Jang, became chief minister, with the rank of 8,000 zat and a gift of a 
large sum of money. ‘Ali Murad, Kokaltash Khan, who had been 
long in Jahandàr Shàah's service, was given the title of Khan Jahan, and 
appointed to be first Bakhshi. The office of Diwün of the Tan, or assigned 
land revenue, was conferred on Ikhlas Khan in addition to his former 
office of. Darüghah of the ‘Arz Mukarrar ; while Sabha Cand, secretary to 
Zü-l-hqar Khan was made a Rajah and entrusted with the post of Diwan 
of the publie revenues or Kh@lisah-i-Sharifah. Hidayat-ullah Khan 
(known as Wazarat Khan in the last year of Bahadur Shah), was created 
Sa‘d-ullah Khan and made Khansaiman or Lord High Steward. Saiyad 
Raji Muhammad Khan, a Gardézi of Manikpur, sibah Allahabad, who 
had acquired great credit by blowing up Jahan Shah’s powder maga- 
zines, became Mir-datash, or commander of artillery. Khwajah Husain, 
who had married the sister of Kokaltash Khan’s wife, was made Khan 
Dauràn, and 2nd Bakhshi; while Muhammad Mah, Zafar Khan, brother 
of the said Kokaltash Khan, became A‘zam Khan with the governorship of 
Agrah. Lutfullah Khan, Sadiq, Panipati, who had been one of Jahan 
Shah’s chief advisers, but early deserted him and obtained pardon by a 
large bribe (said to have been thirty lakhs of rupees ), was now made Diwan 
to the new Emperor’s eldest son, A'zzu-d-din. ‘Inayat-ullah Khan, 
Kashmiri, was sent off to the sübah of Kashmir, which he already held, 
and Zabardast Khan (with the new title of ‘Ali Mardàn Khan) was 
appointed to Lahor.? 


Note A. 
I give here the new appointments as they appear in the Dutch 
diary (Valentyn, IV, 295), after amending and modernizing the spelling 


1 Nüru-d-din, 68, 2 See also Note A, at the end of this section. 
3 Warid, 79; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 63; Kamwar Khan, 117; and B, M., No. 1690, 
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(a somewhat difficult task). I have added further information from 
other sources, Of the men marked thus* there are excellent por- 
traits in the Dutch work. 

* 1, Asad Khan, Wakil (B. M. 1690, rank 15,000, Yahya Khan, 
118 a, 12,000, no higher than 7,000 having been given before to any 
noble. ) 

* 2. Zü-l-figar Khan, Wazir (B. M. 1690, rank, 12,000, Yahya 
Kh., 8,000). 

* 3. Khan Jahan, Ist Bakhshi, 8,000, 8,000 horse (B. M. 1690, 
9,000, Yahya K., 7,000). 

* 4. Khan Dauran, Bahadur, 2nd Bakhsh;, 6,000, 5,000 horse 
(Yahyà Khan, 118 b, 5,000). i 

* 5. Murtaza Khan, Bahadur, 3rd Bakhshi, 5,000, 5,000 horse. 

* 6. Khwajah Husain Khan, 4th Bakhshī, 4,000, 4,000 horse. 

* 7. ‘Souraat’ Khan, Daroghah of [the Topkhanah, 4,000, 3,000, 
horse. (This is Raza Quli, Shuja‘at Khan, see Yahy& Khan, 118 b, ac- 
cording to whom, 119 a, ‘ Raji ‘Ali Khan, Pürbiyah, was made 7,000 and 
Daroghah of the AAshüm (heavy or garrison?) artillery, for which he 
had no qualifications.’) 

* 8. Bahrahmand Khan, Master of the Horse, lst Master of 
Ceremonies (Mir Tozak ?), 4,000, 3,000 horse. 

* 9. Sa‘dullah Khan ‘ Ma'teked, Comptroller of Household (i.e. 
Khünsümün), 5,000, 4,000 horse. (This is Hidayat-ullah Khan, after- 
wards Wazarat Khan, acting Wazir in the last year of Bahadur Shah. 
He was the son of ‘Inayat-ullah Khan, Kashmiri. Mirza Muhammad, 
170, also applies to him this epithet Mu‘tagad, given him by the Dutch). 

* 10. Safar Khan, Dardghah-i-Fil-khanah, 4,000, 3,000 horse. 

ll. Hazrat Quli Khan, Daréghah-i-istabal, 4,000, 3,000 horse. 

12. Ikhlas Khan, Public Petitioner or Intercessor (1.e., ‘Arz-7- 
Makarrar), to whom all requests are addressed, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

13. Rajah Sabha Cand, Diwan, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

14. Jahandar Quli Khan, Dardghah-i-Khila‘t-khanah, 3,000, 2,000 
horse. 

15. Sarbarah Khan, Sheriff-General (Kétwal) 3,000, 2,000 horse 
(plus Dardghah-i-Kacahri, vice Ihtimam Khan, B. M. 1690). 

16. Naubat Khan, Dàroghah-i-Nagür-khanah, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

17. *Abdu-s-samad Khan, Sadr, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

18. Shari‘yat Khan, Qàziu-l-quzàt, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

19. Khadim Beg Khan, Dīwān to Master of the Horse. 

20. Jahan Whélo, Captain of the Europeans, 2,500, 500 horse. 

* 91. Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali, sarkhail (steward?) of the em- 
peror's mother. 

Jur 21 
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9. Executions AND ÍMPRISONMENTS. 


The troops of the deceased princes, on being refused further em- 
ployment, dispersed in all directions, some thousands of them marching 
eastwards to Bahar and Bengal under Mir Ishaq,! (son of Amir Khan 
deceased ), Khwajah Muzaffar, Khwajah Fakhru-d-din, Khwajah Lut- 
fullah and others. But all of the defeated party were not so lucky as 
to be thought beneath notice. Mahabat Khan, son of Mun‘im Khan, 
the late Wazir, Hamidu-d-din Khan, ‘Alamgiri, Sarafraz Khan, Bahadur 
Shahi, Rahman Yar Khan, [htimam Khan, Aminu-d-din Khan, Sam- 
bhali, and some others, were sent to Dihli as prisoners and their pro- 
perty confiscated. ? l 

Some of the prisoners did not even escape with their lives. Rus- 
tam Dil Khan, Mukhlis. Khan, and Jani Khan, who had been prominent 
among the followers of Jahan Shah, were ordered out for execution. 
Jani Khàn was spared on the intercession of prince A‘zzu-d-din. 
It seems that when that prince was a prisoner in the hands of the 
above-named men, as already related, word came to them that Jahan 
Shah was dead. Rustam Dil Khan exclaimed ‘What was fated to 
be has happened; and what is to be will without fail come to pass! 
Let us slay ‘Izzu-d-din and avenge the blood of Jahan Shah.’ Jani 
Khan objected that such an act would be useless, and it would be 
better for them to take steps for their own safety. Accordingly the 
prince was released, and he now repaid the kindness then done to him. 
On the other hand, Rustam Dil Khan’s offences were many. He had 
urged Jahan Shah to seize and kill Zi-l-fiqar Khan; he had used 
abusive language to Jahandar Shah in the battle field and made every 
effort to take his life; worst of all, when retreating from the field, he had 
overtaken Lal Kunwar, then fleeing for safety to Làhor, and had swept 
her and her retinue roughly out of his path. If Zabardast Khan 
had not come to her aid, there is no knowing to what indignities Lal 
Kunwar might not have been exposed, for Rustam Dil Khan was about 
to undo the tassel of pearls hanging from the sash (vzür-baud) of her 
trousers, when she was rescued from his hands. 

What crime Mukhlis Khan had committed is not so clear. Some 
say that he was an object of dislike to Kokaltash Khan, and it is 
possible that Zü-l-hiqar Khan may have borne him a grudge for the 
advice given to Jahan Khan to seize that noble. The traitor Lut- 
fullah Khan Mughal, who deserted Rafi‘u-sh-shan in the battle field, 
is also supposed to have persuaded Jahandàr Shah that his brothers 


1 Mir Ishaq is the man afterwards famous as Amir Khan, ‘Umdatu-l-mulk, assas- 
sinated the 23rd Zü-l-bajj 1159 H. (5th January, 1747), Ma’dsiru-l-wmard, II, 889. 
$ See Note B, at the end of this section. 
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would never have resisted him, if it had not been for the urgency of 
Rustam Dil Khan and Makhlis Khan. The Dutch diary, which is 
coloured by a desire to favour Jahandar Shah, accuses both men of 
having entered the late emperor’s harem, where they plundered and 
violated some of the women.! 

Rustam Dil Khan bore out to the last his character for reckless 
bravery. When he was brought before Zü-l-fiqàr Khan, the Wazir smiled 
and said to him; ‘In spite of all your cleverness, what dirt have you 
not ended in eating!’ Rustam Dil Khan laughed and retorted: ‘ You 
and I ate the same dirt out of the same tray, it agreed with you and 
not with me.’ Zi-l-fiqgar Khan had no answer to give, but hung down 
his head. As the executioner cut off one limb after another, Rustam 
Dil Khan continued to comment freely on Jahandar Shah, Zü-l-fiqár 
Khan and Kokaltash Khan, and even to the end he never flinched. 
As soon as breath had left the body, his mangled limbs and the headless 
trunk of Mukhlis Khan were hung to the wayside trees. The confis- 
cated property of Rustam Dil Khan, said to have amounted in value 
to twelve lakhs of Rupees, was granted to ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan. ? 


Note B. 


The following list of the prisoners sent to Dihli is given in Valentyn, 
TV, 294. (1) Hamidu-d-din Khan, Bahadur, (2) Mahabat Khan, Baha- 
dur, (3) Khan Zaman Khan, Bahadur, (4) Rahman Yar Khan, (5) 
Ibtimam (Utman) Khan, (6) Rahim-ullah Khan, (7) Jamal-ullah 
Khan, (8) Fath Maqsüd Khan, (9) Fath Nusrat Khan, (10) Saif-ullah 
Khan, (11) Sarafraz (Serafraan) Khan, (12) Baryab Khan, (13) Aga 
Beg Khan, (14) Rae Késri Singh, (15) Rae Bhagwati, (16) ‘Soer’ (?) 
Khan, (17) ‘Ata-ullah Khan, (18) Rae Fath Cand, (19) Manohar Khan, 
(20) Asalat Khan, (21) Nasrat Khan, (22) Fagir-ullah Khan, (23) 


1 Warid, 83; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 62; Yahya Khan, 118 b (asto Jani Khan) ; Seir 
Mutagherin, 1, 33 ; Briggs, 42 ; Valentyn, IV, 294. Anon. Fragment B. M. Or. 3613, 
‘fol. 16a. To those executed Khushhal Cand, 388 a, adds the name of Sazawar Khan, 
daroghah of the Dzgh and Tashthah. Rustam Dil Khan’s previous career has been 
referred to in the chapter on Bahadur Shah. Jani Khan was Khwajah Darvésh, son 
of Jani Khan, rank 5000; he was killed in the battle of Agrah, along with ‘Ali 
Murad, Kokaltash Khan, on the 13th Zü-l-hajj 1124 (10th January, 1713). Mukhlis 
Khan is described by Yahya Khan, 114 a, as Mut‘amad Khan, son of Qubad Khan, 
Khuld-makamz. i.e., of ‘Alamgir’s reign, and he says he received the title of Mukhlis 
Khan after Jajau (1119 H. 1707). This seems a mistake, as the said Mut'amad 
Khan, (Rustam Bég) died in 1117 H., 1705. Mukhlis Khan (cousin of Mirza Muham- 
mad, the historian) was really Mhd. Beg., son of Ahmad Beg, and nephew of Qabadah 
Beg, Diyanat Khan (d. Ramazan 1083 H., Dec. 167 Jt see TakA-i- pinch LD 
year 1124 H. 
? Warid, 85, 86 ; Nuru-d-din, 71, 72. 
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Mumin Khan, (24) * Achsem' (A'zam?) Khan, perhaps this is Iradat 
Khàn, Wazih, to whom *Azimu-sh-shan had given this title, (25) Saif 
Khan, The following men were dismissed from office and their goods 
confiscated: Jani Khan, ‘ Astni’ (?) Khan, Rae Bhéla Mall, Hakīmu- 
1-Mulk, Rae Rayan, Yasin Khan, ‘Mobesser’ Khan, ‘Abdu-r-rahman 
Khan, Sher Afgan Khan. 


9. ‘ABDU-S-SAMAD KHAN, SKETCH OF HIS CAREER. 


The history of ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan, who in the reign of Farrukh- 
siyar assumed a more leading position, is a striking instance of the 
vicissitudes to which such soldiers of fortune were subject. He was a 
native of Samarqand, descended from the Naqshbandi saint ‘Abdullah 
Ahrar,! and had served long in the Dakhin during 'Alamgir's reign 
without attracting any great notice. In Bahadur Shah’s reign he came 
more to the front and strengthened his position by forming a marriage 
connection with the powerful Mughal family represented by Muhammad 
Amin Khàn, Cin. One day, towards the end of Bahadur Sh&h’s reign, 
*Abdu-s-samad Khan pressed his claims on prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan, who 
was then all-powerful. The prince disliked the man and gave an 
evasive answer. ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan lost his temper and used dis- 
respectful language. On a complaint to Bahadur Shah, ‘Abdu-s-samad 
Khàn was ejected from the imperial camp and ordered to start on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Reduced to the one horse he himself rode, he 
left the camp with his wife and family and halted at a little distance, 
hoping to negotiate a loan to pay his travelling expenses. "These efforts 
had met with little success, when suddenly Bahadur Shah passed away 
and the contest for the throne began. Zü-l-fiqar Khan knew that ‘Abdu- 
s-samad Khan was a brave soldier, and his recent quarrel with ‘Azimu- 
sh-shan: made him a still more fitting instrument for the coming strug- 
gle. He was therefore sent for and given the rank of 7000 and placed 
in command of Jahandar Shah’s vanguard. From this time his fortunes 
were made. # 2 


l Khwajah Nasiru-d-din ‘Abdullah, son of Mahmid, son of Shahabu-d-din, 
Abrar, a descendent of Khwajah Muhammad Baqi of Baghdad. At first he lived 
in Shash (now Tashkand). His mother was a descendent of Shékh ‘Umr of 
Baghistan, which is a village belonging to Tashkand. Shékh ‘Umr is descended in 
the 16th generation from ‘Abdullah, son of ‘Umr, son of Alkhitab Khalifah Sani. 
Ahrar left Tashkand for Samarqand and Bukhara, and dying on the 29th Rabi‘ 
I, 895 H. (20th Feb. 1490), aged 89, was buried at Samarqand. Khaztnatu-l-asfiyah, 
I, 582-585, Beale, 5 (‘Abdullah) and 275, where he spells ‘Ubidullah, and gives 
the date as Rabi‘ IT, 896 H. (Feb. 1491). 

! Warid, 124 a, 
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4, Dears or Prince Mugamman Karim. 


The hiding place of Muhammad Karim, eldest son of *Azimu-sh- 
shan, was soon discovered. After a short time, his resources being 
exhausted, he was forced to make over a valuable jewel to the poor 
weaver in whose house he was hidden, with orders to pawn it and buy 
food. The value of the jewel led to the man being questioned, and 
in the end he disclosed the secret. The news reached Hidayat Késh, 
a converted Hindu who was waqi‘ah-nigGr-t-kull, or head of the central 
news-office. This man made Muhammad Karim a prisoner and pro- 
duced him before Jahandar Shah, by whom he was transferred to 
Zü-l-hqàr Khan. He was executed two days afterwards at that noble's 
quarters. They say that the wretched prince asked with tears for 
a little bread aud water, having been three days without food. No 
attention was paid to his request. After his head had been severed 
from his body, the corpse was buried at the mausoleum of the emperor 
Jahangir, which is on the further or right bank of the Ravi. ! 


5. Tae Court moves ro Dinti—Despatcu OF AÁ'/ZZU-D-DIN TO AGRAH. 


The court now started from Làhor on its return to Dihli. Jahan- 
dar Shah left the banks of the Ravi on the 25th Rabi‘ I, 1194 H. 
(May Ist, 1712); he entered Dihli on the 18th Jamadi I, (June 22nd, 
1712).? During the march a rumour was heard that Farrukhsiyar, 
the second son of the late ‘Azimu-sh-shan, had left Bengal and arrived 
at Patuah with the intention of contesting the new emperor's right 
to the throne. Jahandar Shah treated the idea as ridiculous, saying 
that any one of the faujdárs would be sufficient to defeat such a feeble 
foe. Still, as a precaution, the eldest prince, A‘zzu-d-din, was placed 
at the head of some troops and sént to Agrah, there to watch the 
course of events. A large sum of money, said to be nine krors of 
rupees, was disbursed to him on the 15th Jumadi II (19th July 1712), 
for this purpose. His force is estimated by Khafi Khan at 50,000 men. 
As he was young and inexperienced, and had shown not only signs of 
discontent at his father’s conduct, but also dislike of Lal Kunwar, 


1 Mhd. Qasim, Labori, 52, 62; Warid, 63, 64; Kamwar Khan, 114; Khafi Khan, 
II, 688. The Dutch account, Valentyn, IV, 294, here as elsewhere favourable to 
Jahandar Shah, asserts that the young prince was at first pardoned, but soon after- 
wards executed on the complaint of Kokaltash Khan ‘to whom he had addressed 
foul language, and on account of his other debaucheries. Valentyn gives a 
portrait of him. 

? Valentyn, 297, says the march began on the 10th May, which corresponds 
with the 4th Rabi‘, Il. B. M. No. 1690 fol. 160a, states that they left Lahor city 
on the 26th Rabi‘, I. Khafi Khan, II, 718, and B. M. 1690, fol. 160 a, say the 
entry into Dihli took place on the 17th Jamadi I. 
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he was not trusted with the real command. He was placed under the 
tutelage of two men (1) Khwajah Husain, Khan Dauràn, brother-in- 
law of Kokaltash Khan, 1 and (2) Lutfullah Khan, Sadiq, the prince’s 
own diwain. These appointments were made in opposition to the advice 
of Zü-l-fiqar Khan, Kokaltash Khan taking the whole responsibility. 
Neither of the men had any experience of war, Khan Dauràn had 
never been in a battle, and as the event proved, no more incompetent 
leaders could have been selected. As has been wisely said, Jahandar 
Shah forgot the maxim, ‘Place no man at the head of an army, 
unless he has been in many a battle.’ ? 

It was while the court was at Sarae Daurahah, between Lahar and 
Sihrind, on its progress towards Dihli, that Mirza Rafi‘ , Sarbuland 
Khan, brother-in-law of the late ‘Azimu-sh-shan, presented himself with 
five or six thousand men. ‘Azimu-sh-shan had procured for him the 
appointment of faujda@r at Karrah Manikpur in the Allahabad province, 
But forgetting all his obligations, as soon as he heard the result of the 
late struggle, instead of waiting to assist his patron’s son, Farrukh- 
siyar, he collected all the revenue that he could, some ten to twelve 
lakhs of rupees, and started for the camp of Jahandar Shah. There, 
through the intervention of Ni‘mat Khan, a brother of Lal Kunwar, 
and that of Khan Jahan, Kokaltash Khan, he received the governorship 
of Ahmadabad Gujarat, without the wazir, Zü-l-fiqàr Khan, having been 
consulted. ê 


6. JAHANDAR SHAn’s LIFE AT Dinrr. 


The nextfive months from July to December, until the emperor 
marched from Dihli towards Agrah, were given up to dissipation. As 
the proverb says ‘ Mad already, he has now taken to eating hemp.’ ô 
Dehli for à time fell under the dominion of the Lord of Misrule. Grand 
illuminations took place three times in every month. In consequence 
ofthe extensive illuminations, so much oil was used that it rose to be 
half a sw weight to the rupee; then, all the oil being expended, 
they had recourse to clarified butter untilit, too, ceased.to be procurable. 
Grain also grew very dear; not more than seven or eight sirs 
weight being procurable for a rupee. One day some porters came 
from the other side of the Jamnah with head loads of grain. Lal 


1 The printed text of Khafi Khan, II, 697, calls him the fj) nabirah (grand- 
son), of Kokaltash Khan, probably a misprint for & 23, yaznah, (brother-in-law.) 

? Bipdh rà ma-kun pesh-rii juz kasé, Kih dar jangha budah bashad basé. Mo’asiru- 
l-wmara, II, 93; Yjad, 15; Mirza Mhd. 141; Khafi Khan, II, 697, 700, 712, 715; 
Valentyn, IV, 299. 

$ Khafi Khan, II, 715; 1jad, 49 a. 

^ Diwanah būd; bangé khūrad, Ma’asiru-l-umara, II, 93, 
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Kunwar, who was looking out of the latticed window in the Saman 
Burj (or bastion) of the palace, sent for one of these men and asked 
him ‘What have you given for this grain?’ He replied ‘ Five or six 
rupees.’ She exclaimed, ‘Praise be to God! things are still so 
cheap! Please the Lord Most High, I will bring the rate to five or 
six sirs for that amount of money.’ From this may be judged what 
ideas prevailed in other State affairs. Another day Jahandar Shih 
and Lal Kunwar were on the roof of the palace, watching what was 
going on upon the river. A boat full of men crossed over. The 
favourite said *I have never seen a boat-load of men go down. A hint 
was enough. Boatmen were ordered out with a boat-load of passengers, 
and the favourite’s wish to see the wretched drowning people strug- 
gling in the water was at once gratified. ! 

During these months the fiddlers and drummers, who were Lal 
Kunwar's brothers and relations, swaggered through the streets, com- 
mitting every sort of outrage. Làl Kunwar was dignified with the 
title of Imtiyàz Mahal, Chosen of the Palace, and immense treasures, the 
spoils from 'Azimu-sh-shàn's and Jahan Shah’s camps, were made over 
to her. Her whole family was ennobled, father, brothers, and brothers- 
in-law. Her middle brother was the most oppressive of all to the 
people. All the brothers were granted the nawbat, or the right to play 
music at stated intervals, and the use of kettle-drums when on the 
march. Their titles were Ni‘mat Khan, Namdar Khan, and Khànahzàd 
Khan. Some of the finest confiscated mansions in the city were given 
to them, and as Kamwar Khan says, ‘ the owl dwelt in the eagle’s nest, 
and the crow took the place of the nightingale.'? 

To this period belongs the story of Ni‘mat Khan Kalüwant's? : 

‘appointment to the sébah of Multan. The emperor signified his pleasure 
to the wazir, but there was an unaccountable delay in the issue of the 
usual patent. The nominee at length presented himself to Zi-l-figar 
Khan and made enquiry. The~wazir replied, with all gravity, that it 
was a well-known rule of every public office to issue no patent without 
a fee in cash. As he wished to be obliging, he would not ask for cash, 
but since he had need of them, would take instead one thousand 
guitars. The stupid fellow, not seeing the ironical nature of this reply, 


1 Khishhal Cand, 390 b. As to the drowning, Kam Raj, Ibratnamah, 46 b, says 
that Zu-l-fiqar Khan forbade it. The same story is told of Fazl ‘Ali Khan, ‘amil of 
Ghazipur, Oldham, I, 93. 

2 Kamwar Khan, 119; Yahya Khan, 119 a. 

8 Kulawant—These are the male members of the professional singer class ; the 
women sing and dance, the men play the accompaniments. 

4 Tanbir. a long-necked guitar, see figure on plate opposite p. 114 of Ghuncah-i- 
Rag, (Naval Kishor Press, Lakhnau, 1863). 
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worked his hardest and in a week sent as many as two hundred guitars 
to Zü-l-fiqdàr Khan. The wazir insisted upon delivery of the full nam- 
ber. Ni‘mat Khan complained to his Majesty of the excessive bribe 
demanded from him. Jahandar Shah, when next he saw the wazir, 
asked him the reason of collecting so many guitars. The answer was 
that when musicians were sent to govern provinces, nobles must dis- 
card their weapons and learn to play on the guitar. This remonstrance 
induced Jahandar Shah to cancel the appointment. ! | 

Among other wild freaks, an order was given to cut down all the 
lofty trees from the palace to the hunting preserve called Jahan-numa. 
Khushhal Cand, a rare instance of an Indian taking notice of the beauty 
of natural objects, laments over the wanton destruction of the ‘ spreading 
trees, with heads reaching the sky, the refuge and solace of the weary, 
foot-sore, traveller, the abode of far-flying and sweet-singing birds. 
Throughout Dihli and its environs it was for the trees like’ the coming 
of Judgment Day; and the trees on the two banks of the Faiz canal, 
planted by Emperors of high emprize, ceasing to raise their heads to 
Heaven, received wounds in the garment of their existence, and fell into 
the dust of degradation and disgrace.’ ? 

Gifts were showered upon Lal Kunwar and her friends. It is said 
that an annual allowance of two krors of rupees (about £ 2,000,000 
sterling) was made for her household expenses, exclusive of clothes and 
jewels. She was allowed to display the imperial umbrella and to march, 
with drums beating, asif she had been the emperor in person, One 
writer says the days of Nur Jahan Begam were revived for her; that 
coins were issued in her name as they had been in that of Jahangir's 
favourite wife. Such coins of Lal Kunwar, if ever issued, have not 
come down tous. Low persons, such as Zuharah, a woman who kept a' 
vegetable stall, were promoted to high rank and received valuable jagirs. 
There are many stories of the insolent conduct of these low-born favour- 
ites. One day Cin Qilie Khan (afterwards Nizamu-l-Mulk), then living 
at Dihli without employment, was passing in his palki through a 
narrow street, when he was met by Zuharah on an elephant, followed by 
along train of servants. The Khan’s small retinue was hustled out of 
the way by the woman's followers, and as she passed she cried out, ‘Is 
that the blind man's son P'$ By the Khan’s orders his men pulled her 
rudely from her elephant. Complaint was made to the emperor through 
Lal Kunwar, and Zü-l-fiqar Khan received orders to punish the Nawab. 


1 Warid, 80; Khishhal Cand, 389 b. Valentyn, 299, places the event on the 25th 
July (=19th Jamadi II) and his details differ slightly. 

2 Khushhal Cand, 389 b. 

3 His father, Ghaziu-d-din Khan, Firüz Jang, although in active military employ 
was blind during the last twenty-three years of his life (Mo'Gsgiru-l-wmarü IT, 875). 
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Zü-l-&qàr Khan, who had been previously spoken to by Cin Qilie Khàn, 
objected to the order as likely to cause wide-spread disaffection among 
the nobles. The matter then dropped. ! 

Lal Kunwar herself was the cause of an estrangement between the 
emperor and his aunt, Zinatu-n-nissa Bégam, daughter of ‘Alamgir. This 
princess had refused to visit or acknowledge the new favourite, who in 
her rage loaded the royal lady with the most opprobrious epithets. 
At his mistress’ instigation the Emperor ceased to visit his aunt, and re- 
fused her invitation to an entertainment, because Lal Kunwar had not 
been asked to it. Again, as she did not like the Emperor’s two younger 
sons, A‘zzu-d-Daulah and Mw izzu-d-Daulah, their father refused to see 
them and sent them to prison. ® 

Jahandar Shah and his concubine, in defiance of etiquette, often 
visited the markets together, seated in a bullock carriage, making at the 
shops such purchases as took their fancy. One night after a day spent 
in debauchery and in visits to various gardens round the city, they en- 
tered the house of a spirit-seller, a friend of Lal Kunwar. There they 
drank till they were intoxicated. On their leaving, the woman owning 
the shop was rewarded with a sum of money and a grant of the revenue 
of a village. During the journey home they both fell asleep, and, on 
reaching the palace, Lal Kunwar was taken out by her women and carried 
to her room. The driver of the rath,? who had also shared in the 
carouse, made no inspection of it and left it at the stable. The emperor's 
absence began to cause alarm to the officers of the palace. He was not 
to be found in Lal Kunwar’s apartments, and on her direction the 
rath was examined. There the Emperor was found fast asleep, nearly 
two miles from the palace. Khüshhal Cand quotes, as applying to 
Jahaudàr Shah when he woke and knew not where he was, the lines :— 
A drunk man is so happy that at the Resurrection he asks ‘Who am I, 
who are you, and what place is this P ' * 

Another instance of utter abandonment of decorum was the fact 
that acting on the popular belief, Jahandar Shah bathed every Sunday 
in company with Lal Kunwar, both naked as they were born, in the 
tank at the shrine of Shekh Nasiru-d-din, Audhi, commonly called the 
Ciragh-i-Dihli (or Lamp of Dihli), in the hope that his saintly interces- 
sion might bless them with offspring. It is necessary for attaining this 


l Iradat Khan in J. Scott, II, part IV, 81, and Sairu-l-mutékharin (Briggs, 48). 

2 J. Scott II, part IV, 83; Yahya Khan, 119 a. 

3 Rath, a four-wheeled carriage, with canopy, drawn by two oxen, and much 
used in Upper India. 

4 Mast dn cundn khish ast kih goyad bar dar-i-hashar, ‘Man kistam, shumā 
cah kasan-éd 6 in cah ja-st ? ? 


Wn te 22 
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object to bathe at this place naked every Sunday for forty weeks.! We 
are also told of what he did once on a visit to the shrine of Qutbu-d-din. 
Near it is an eminence ending im a rock, with smooth, slippery face, 
sloping down to the plain; and here the street boys of Dihli amused 
themselves by climbing the rock and rolling over and over down the 
polished surface to the ground. Seeing them at this game, Jahandar 
Shah must needs do the same! It should be remembered that he was 
at this time, not a youth, but a man over fifty years of age. 3 

Nightly the low musicians gathered at the palace to drink in the 
emperor’s company. When these men became drunk they would kick 
and cuff Jahandar Shah and shout in a drunken way. Jahandar Shah, 
in spite of his long experience of the world, and all the training he had 
received from his grandfather and father, bore with these insults for 
fear of offending Lal Kunwar.? As for things forbidden by the Law, 
there was no longer any restraint; and the habits of the Court be- 
coming known, all respect for, or fear of, the sovereign ceased. When 
the emperor went abroad to hunt or for recreation, not a single noble 
attended, nor was he followed by any armed force. * 

Zü-l-figàr Khan, the vazir, imitated his master’s example and 
devolved his duties on a favourite Hindü subordinate, Sabha Cand, a 
Khatri, lately made a Rajah, a man whose harshness and bad temper 
were notorious. Zü-l-figàr Khan's former liberality was changed into 
niggardliness, he hindered men in their promotion instead of helping 
them, and the falsity of his promises and assurances became a bye- 
word.  Partisans as well as opponents were dissatisfied with him. 
Tn short, as the Eastern saying runs, ‘As the king, so the vazir,’ or 
as we English say, ‘ Like master, like man.’ 5 

To add to the other sources of weakness and disorder, a feud arose 


1 Shekh Nasiru-d-din Mahmüd, Andhi, Ciragh-i-Dihli, (a Cishti), grandson of 
‘Abdu-l-latif, Yazdi. His father Yahya, a ffusaim| Sayyad, was born at Lahor. 
The Shékh was born in Audh, and died 18th Ramazan 757 H. (14th Sept. 1356). 
though some say the 13th (9th Sept) is correct. Another authority has 752 H. 
(1351-2). The shrine lies about 7 miles south of new Dihh (Shahjahanabad), 
Khazinatu-l-asfyiah, Y, 853. : à 

2 Khishhal Cand, 390 a; Iradat Khan in J. Scott, IL, part IV, 82, 83. Also 
as to the bathing see Kamwar Khan, 120, and Kam Raj 'Ibratnzmah, 46 b. Muham- 
mad Qasim, Aurangabadi, in Ahwdl-ul-khawaqin, fol. 46 b, has another version of 
the Qutb story, where a rocking stone near the shrine is rocked. 

3 This story is also in the Dutch diary, where it is assigned to the 17th July 
1712, Valentyn, IV, 298. 

4 Kamwar Khan, 120. 

5 Wazir cuni, Shahryar cunas, Ma/asiru-l-Umara, II, 93; Iradat Khan 
(J. Scott, II, part IV, 83). 
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between Zü-l-fiqar Khan, the chief minister, and ‘Ali Murad, Khan Jahan, 
Kokaltash Khan, foster-brother of the emperor and now Amiru-l-Umara, 
or second minister. For forty years, ever since they were children to- 
gether, Jahandar Shah had been promising ‘Ali Murad that when he 
succeeded to the throne he, his foster-brother, should be his vazir. 
Khan Jahan, and more especially his female relations, resented his 
supersession by Zū-l-fiqār Khan, although under the circumstances of 
the case, such supersession was obviously unavoidable. In their jealousy 
of each other, whatever was proposed by the one was opposed by the 
other. Contrary to the vazir's advice, Khan Dauràn, Khan Jahan’s 
brother-in-law, was seut in command of the troops against Farrukhsiyar. 
In the same way, Sarbuland Khan was presented through Khan Jahan 
and appointed to a governorship, acts which lay solely within the com- 
petence of the chief minister. It was while the central government at 
Dibli was in this disorganized condition that a claimant to the throne 
appeared in the person of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, the second but 
eldest surviving son of the late ‘Azimu-sh-shan, and to his story we 
must now turn our attention. l 


7. MugaMMAD FARRUKHSIYAR, HIS EARLY HISTORY, AND ARRIVAL AT 
PATNAH 'AzIMABAD. 


Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, the second son of *Azimu-sh-shàn, was 
born at Aurangabad in the Dakhin, on the 19th Ramazan 1094 H.* 
(11th Sept. 1683); and was now in his thirty-first (lunar) year. In 
his infancy he was sent to Dihli, but brought back to the Dakhin in 
: 1105 H. (Sept. 1693—Augst. 1694), in his tenth year; and after three 
years spent with his great-grandfather, ‘Alamgir, he accompanied his 
father, ‘Azimu-sh-shan first to Agrah and thence to Bengal. In the 
last year of his reign, ‘Alamgir recalled his grandson, ‘Azimu-sh-shan, 
from Bengal, giving him orders to leave his eldest son, Muhammad Karim, 
in charge of Bahar and his second son, Farrukhsiyar, in Bengal. The 
young prince passed some years at Dhakkah (Dacca), then the capital 
of the Bengal province; but in the reign of Bahadur Shah (1707-1712), 
he moved to Murshidabad, where he occupied the palace in Lal 
Bagh. He subsequently moved to Raj Mahal, higher up and on the 
other side of the Ganges, 'Azimu-sh-shàn, anticipating a struggle for 
the throne at an early date, called on Farrukhsiyar to return to court. 


1 Yabya Khan, 119 a, says the news of Farrukhsiyar’s advance was received 
in Shawwal (31st Octr.—28th Novr. 1712). Other accounts say ‘about the end | 
of the rainy season,’ 4. e. 1st — 15th October. 

? For this date see the analysis of the conflicting evidence at the end of Far- 
rukhsiyar's reign. 
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Bengal had been made over to 'Izzu-d-daulah, Khan ‘Alam (son of 
Khan Jahan, Kokaltash, ‘Alamgiri). Farrukhsiyar was on the march 
and not far from ‘Azimabad Patnah, when on the 7th Safar 1124 H. 
(15th March 1712) he heard of Bahadur Shah’s death, and on the 13th 
(21st March), without waiting for further information, he proclaimed 
his father's accession and caused coin to be stamped and the public 
prayer or Khutbah to be read in his name. He decided to march no 
further. Some say that astrologers, on whom he placed great reliance, 
had prophesied his accession to the throne at Patnah and advised him 
not to leave it until that happy event had occurred. On the 29th Safar 
(6th April 1712) he heard of his father's defeat and death. For a little 
time the prince contemplated suicide, but his friends dissuaded him, some 
counselling a retreat upon Bengal, others an advance into the Dakhin. 
One rumour which reached Dihli was that Farrukhsiyar intended to 
leave Bengal and take refuge in flight by way of the sea. In the end 
his mother intervened and incited him to try the issue of a contest 
in the field. 1 Thereupon, with such state as he could command, he 
performed the ceremonies of enthronement in the bägh or garden known 
as Afzal Khan’s, and proclaimed his succession to the empire, issuing 
coin and causing the Khutbah to be read in his own name. 2 

No rasher enterprize was ever entered upon. F'arrukhsiyar had 
been no favourite with his father and grandfather, and had been 
without authority or wealth during their life-time. It was only with 
reluctance that he had decided to obey his father's order to come to 
court. Hearrived at Patnah with no more than four hundred followers, 


l If he launched his boat on stormy waters it would, if God were gracions, reach 
the bank in safety. -After all, what was life but a matter of a few days? Why 
not run the risk ? 3 

2 Djad, 14 a; 39 b, 40a, Stewart, History of Bengal, 382; Gladwin, Transactions, 
94; Khafi Khan, II, 707, 768; Kamwar Khan, entry of 27th Rabi‘ I, 1123 H.; 
Warid, 136 b; Yahya Khan, 119 a. I have heard of a curious Hindi poem on Far- 
rukhsiyar’s advance from Patnah and victory over Jahandar Shah. It is by one 
Sri Dhar (alias Murli Dhar), kabi, of Allahabad, and I hope hereafter to obtain a full 
copy. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth couplets are :— 

4, Citi calz mahajanz, bhai ékek eh, 
Chandi dehen swar-lok ko gae Bahadur Shah ; 
5. Suni khabar ékbargt Farrukhsiyar udar, 
Rakht phauj, ékalgarhin, caliyé yahai bier 
6. Baksi A‘jam Khan kō kinho hukum boldi, 
Phawj rakhiyé jae ab, jétt rakhi jā. 

A Persian chronogram for Farrukhsiyar’s accession is Shah Farrukhsiyar, kih 
afsar-i-& Afiab-i-sipihr-i-mamlakat ast, Guft Hatif kih Sül-i-salfanat-ash ‘ Aftab-i- 
kamal-i-saltanat ast (1124 H). 
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and there pitched his camp near the garden of Ja‘far Khan at the 
eastern extremity of the city.' At first, when he came forward to 
claim the throne, none of the many nobles on whom ‘Azimu-sh-shan 
had heaped so many favours would espouse his cause. Most of them 
declared themselves on the side of Jahandar Shah. Murshid Quli Khan, 
diwan of Bengal, refused to move; nor was this so much to be won- 
dered at, for great jealousy had existed between him and ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan from the first appointment of the latter to Bengal. An attempt 
was made by Farrukhsiyar to supersede Murshid Quli Khan by the 
despatch from Patnah of a new stibahdar, Rashid Khan, whose fate 
will be recounted when we come to the history of the provinces in 
Farrukhsiyar’s reign. ? 

We have already mentioned the defection of Iieur Khān. He 
had risen to position through his connection by marriage with ‘Azimu- 
sh-shan. On his falling under Bahadur Shah’s displeasure, ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan gave him refuge and made over to him Sahéndah (in Bundel- 
khand) and other parganahs of the prince’s jagir, as a means of support. 
The understanding between them was that if any great crisis arose, he 
should march at the head of three or four thousand men with a large 
amount of treasure that had been confided to his care. Sarbuland 
Khan acted in direct opposition to all his promises. Another noble 
who was under equal obligations to the late ‘Azimu-sh-shan was Khan 
Jahan, Bahadur, (otherwise ‘Izzu-d-Daulah, Khan ‘Alam), son of 
Khan Jahan, Kokaltash, ‘Alamgiri. ^ He was a man of the most insuf- 
ferable pride, who made enemies wherever he went. In the early part 
of Bahadur Shah’s reign he lived at Dihli without employment. When 
that emperor was passing near Dihli on his return from the Dakhin, 


1 Stewart's “ caravan-serae,” Hist. Bengal, 384, is derived from the Seir Muta- 
gharin, I, 43. But in the text of that work, Calcutta edition, 12, line 11, the 
words are dar sara-pardah-ha manzil gazid, where sard-pardah means camp, or a 
canvas enclosure round tents, and not a sarde, or inn. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, 707, 708; 1jad, 47 b, 51 a; Stewart, 384; Gladwin, Transactions, 
33. 97, 98. 

3 His biography is in M-ul-u, IIT, 801. He was born c. 1085 H. (1674), and 
died 1154 H. (19th Jan., 1742), T-1-Mhdt. In the Hadigatu-l-agalim, 131, we are 
told that Shekh Allahyar, the author's father, tried to persuade Sarbuland Khàn that 
gratitude required him to join Farrukhsiyar. The author mentions a village, Bani 
or Tapi, in Korah, as the jagir of ‘Azimu-sh-shan, which was then in S. B. K’s charge. 
He had been sent as Naib to Bengal in the 2nd year of B. Shah. There he quarrelled 
with Zia-ullah Khan (son of ‘Inayat-ullah Khan, Kashmiri), the dzwZn, and was 
recalled. Then in the 3rd year B. S. he was sent to the charge of Korah, where 
«Azimu-sh-shan had his j2g?r (B. M. Or. No. 1690). 

* His biography is in M-ul-u, III, 949, under his former title of Sipahdàr Khan. 
His name was Mhd. Muhsin. B. c, 1064 H. (1653-4) d. 1130 H. (Oct. Nov. 1718). 
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Khan Jahan was sent for to Court. Neither the emperor nor the 
princes were well disposed towards him. Wherever he turned, no 
smile greeted him, no brow smoothed its wrinkles. The emperor refused 
even to read his petitions, owing to the disrespectful language in which 
they were couched. At length, ‘Azimu-sh-shan had pity on him, and 
after some exertion, the sūbah of Orissa was granted to him, with the 
office of deputy under the prince in Bengal. ‘This man was received in 
audience by Farrukhsiyar at the town of Sürajgarh, in sarkar Farrukh- 
abad (or Munger) of s4bah Bahar.! All honour was done to him. 
The prince's chief man, Ahmad Beg (afterwards Ghàziu-d-din Khan 
Ghalib Jang), was sent to escort him, a rich khila‘t was conferred on 
him, his sons, and his chief companions. At the time of his leaving, 
Khan Jahan made loud promises that he would help. But he took no 
steps in that direction. Then one Muhammad Raza, who had been 
Deputy-Governor in Orissa, before the appointment of Khan Jahan, 
went off to Akbarnagar (Raj Mahal) to visit that noble on the pre- 
tence of further negociation. In the end, on one pretext or another, 
neither one nor the other appeared again. ‘Ali Asghar Khan,? son of 
Kar Talab Khan, Ansari, who had been made faujdār of Itawah (sübah 
Agrah), and Chabélah Ram, Nagar, then faujdàr of Karrah Manikpur, 
sübah Allahabad,* showed no eagerness to take up the prince’s cause. 
There remained only the two brothers, Hasan’ ‘Ali Khan (‘Abdullah 
Khan) and Husain ‘Ali Khan, Sayyads of Barhah, who owed to ‘Azimu- 
sh-shan the governments of Allahabad and Bahar, which they then 
held. 5 


8. Account oF THE BanHaH SAYYADS. 


The Sayyads of Bàrhah claim to be descended from Abi-l-farah, of 
Wasit in Mesopotamia. Several hundred years ago, at-a date which 
cannot be fixed exactly, Abü-l-faráàh and his twelve sons came from 
Wasit to India, settling at first in four villages near Patialah, in the 
sarkür of Sahrind and sübah of Dihli. From these villages the four 


1 Sürajgarh, a mahal in sarkár Mungér (An, II, 155), on the right bank of the 
Ganges 20 m. W. of Mungér (Thornton, 929). 

2 At Dihh on the 27th September 1712 (26th Sha'ban 1124 H.), it was reported 
that Khan Jahan, Bahadur, and Murshid Quli Khan were marching to Patnah to 
reinforce A‘zzu-d-din against Farrukhsiyar, (Valentyn, IV, 801). This ropo was 
quite unfounded. 

3 See M-ul-u, I, 829-832, under his subsequent title of Khan Zaman B., born c. 
1085 H. (1674-5), d. 4th Zūl-hajj, 1155 H. (29th Jan., 1743), T-i-Mhdi. 

4 For C. R. see M-ul-u, II, 328. Dya Bahadur was killed on ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s 
side at Lahor in Safar 1124 H. (March 1712), see ante p. 150. 

5 Tjad, 59 b, 60 a; Khafi Khan, II, 715. 
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branches, into which they are divided, derive their names.! Then cross- 
ing the Jamnah, they formed a settlement on the eastern side of the 
upper Duab, half way between Mirath and Saharanpur, in a sandy, un- 
productive piece of country, possibly at that time very sparsely inhabit- 
ed. The etymology of the name Barhah is disputed ; perhaps it is 
from the word barah (twelve), with some allusion to the number of their 
vilages.? From the time of Akbar, the men of this clan of Sayyads 
were famous as military leaders, and by their bravery had acquired a 
iraditional right tolead the vanguard of the Imperial troops. Until 
the reign of Farrukhsiyar they seem to have been little distinguished 
outside the profession of arms, and judging from what we know of their 
descendants in the present age, they probably had little love of learn- 
ing. Brave, proud, lavish, they always were ; and in our day, when their 
swords have been perforce beaten into pruning hooks, they have 
succumbed only too completely before the wily money-lender. In 
Muzaffarnagar many is the story current of the ‘Sayyad Sahib’s’ 
reckless improvidence and ignorance of the commonest rule of business. 
In the 18th century a Bürhah kā ahmag, or Barhah blockhead, was a 
common saying, and there was a rhyme to the effect that all the asses 
there were Bahadurs, and all the Bahadurs, asses. ? 


l Chat-Banir is still a large town. Kundlé has a few huts, Tihanpur is a petty 
hamlet, Jagnér uninhabited, (Alan Cadell, Proc. As., Soc. Bengal, 1871, p. 261). I 
find Chat and Banür, two separate places in the N. E. of the Patialah territory, on 
Sheet No. 47 of the Indian Atlas, the former about 16 m. N. and the latter 12 m. 
N.N.W. of Ambalah city. 

2 There seems to be no town or village in the Sayyads’ country, or connected 
with them, bearing the name of Barhah. Sir H. M. Elliot (Supp. Glossary, 110) 
speaks of the town of Barhah as one plundered by Safdar Jang in 1748. On a 
Subject so peculiarly his own, it is dangerous to contest any of that writer's state- 
ments, but unless I am much mistaken, the place so plundered was really Marahrah 
(now in the Etah district), which lay in the course of Safdar Jang's march from 
Dihli to Farrukhabad, and also contains a well-known colony of Sayyads. Elphin- 
stone (4th ed. p. 650) makes the same mistake. The Sairu-l-mutikharin, Calcutta 
printed text, II, 32; has, however, Marahrah plainly enough. The error, no doubt, 
began with Mustapha, Seir, III, 83, who reads “ Barr." 

3 Seir Mutagharin, IIT, 441, note 261; 

Barha, nahin to, Barha : 
Gadhz bahadwr, Bahadur gadha. 

Blochmann, Ain, I, 390, 391, Robert J. Leeds, in N. W. Provinces Census Report 
for 1865 (District Muzaffarnagar), Elliot, Supp. Gloss., 50. Blochmann's hope (Ain, I, 
395, note,) of an exhaustive history of the Barhah Sayyads from the pen of one of the 
clan is never likely to be gratified. Seven or eight years ago I suggested to one of 
the Jansath family, a retired official of some rank, the need for such à work. Of 
course, he said it should be begun at once, but to this day the only account they can 
produce of their race is the feeble, incomplete, and inaccurate statement, the 
Sayyadu-t-tawarikh, prepared in 1864 by Sayyad Roshan ‘Ali Khan, Miranpuri. 
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The two Sayyad brothers, who now come into such prominence, 
were not the mere upstarts, men of yesterday, that it was too often the 
fashion to make them out to be.! Besides the prestige of Sayyad 
lineage, of descent from the famous Barhah branch of that race, and the 
personal renown acquired by their own valour, they were the sons of a 
man who had held in ‘Alamgir’s reign first the sibahdari of Bijapir in 
the Dakhin and then that of Ajmir, appointments given in that reign 
either to princes of the blood or to the very foremost men in the State. 
Their father, Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khan, known as Sayyad Miyan, had 
risen in the service of Rühu-llah Khan, ‘Alamgir’s Mir Bakhshi, and 
finally, on receiving an imperial mansab, attached himself to the eldest 
prince Muhammad Mu'azzam, Shah ‘Alam, (afterwards the emperor 
Bahadur Shah). 

Hasan ‘Ali Khàn (afterwards ‘Abdullah Khan, Qutbu-l-mulk) and 
Husain ‘Ali Khan, two of the numerous sons of ‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyad 
Miyan, were now men of about forty-six and forty-four years of age 
respectively.? About 1109 H. (1697-8) the elder brother was faujdar 
of Sultanpur Nazarbar in Baglanah, sZbah Khandesh, after that, of 
Siüni Héshangabad also in Khàndesh, then again of Nazarbar coupled 
with Thalez in sirkar Asir of the same sübah. Subsequently he obtain- 
ed charge of Aurangabad. The younger brother Husain ‘Ali Khan, 
who is admitted by every one to have been a man of much greater 
energy and resolution than his elder brother, had in ‘Alamgir’s reign 
held charge first of Rantambhor, in sübah Ajmir, and then of Hindaun 
Bianah, in sübah Agrah. 

After prince Mu‘izzu-d-din, the eldest of Shah *Alam's sons, had 
been appointed in 1106 H. (1694-5) to the charge of of the Multan 
province, Hasan ‘Ali Khan and his brother followed him there. In an 
expedition against a refractory Bilūc zamindàr, the Sayyads were of 
opinion that the honours of the day were theirs. Mu‘izzu-d-din thought 
otherwise, and assigned them to his then favourite ‘Isa Khan, Ma‘in. 
The Sayyads quitted the service in dudgeon and repaired to Làhor, 
where they lived in comparative poverty, waiting for employment from 
Mun‘im Khan, the Nazim of that place. ? 


1 For instance, see Khafi Khàn's remarks, II, 730. 

? 1f, as Rieu, 783, suggests, two of the portraits in B. M. Add. 18,800 are those 
of the Sayyad brothers, they were rather short men of a burly build, both with 
rather large heads and prominent noses, that of H. A. K. being especially beak-like. 
They have close-cropped beards, that of the elder brother quite white, the otker’s. 
still a little black at the corners of the mouth. 

8 Ma'agiru-l-umra, ITI, 130; Khafi Khan, II, 456; Warid, 90, 91. For Baglanath 
see Aim, II, 208 and M-ul-u, I, 414. Akbar (Aim 1. c.) placed Nazarbar in 
Sübah Malwa, It was transferred again to the Khandésh sübah about 1609, Bom: 
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When ‘Alamgir died and Shah ‘Alam, Bahādūr Shah, reached 
Làhór on his march to Agrah to contest the throne, the Sayyads presented 
themselves, and their services were gladly accepted. They were (Safar 
1119 H. May 1707) promoted to the rank of 3,000 and 2,000 horse, 
respectively, with a gift of kettledrums. In the battle of Jajau on the 
18th Rabi‘ I. 1119 H. (18th June 1707), they served in the vanguard 
and fought valiantly on foot, as was the Sayyad habit on an emergency. 
A third brother, Niru-d-din ‘Ali Khan, was left dead on the field, 
and Husain ‘Ali Khan was severely wounded. Though their rank was 
raised in Zü-l-qa/dah 1119 H. (Feb. 1708) to 4,000, and the elder brother 
received his father’s title of ‘Abdu-llah Khan, they were not treated 
with such favour as their exceptional services seemed to deserve, either 
by the new emperor or his vazir. t 

The two Sayyads managed to quarrel with Khanazad Khan, the 
vazir's second son, and though the breach was healed by a visit to them 
from the vazir in person, there is little doubt that this difference helped 
to keep them out of employment. Husain ‘Ali Khan is also said to 
have offended Mu'izzu-d-din, Jahandar Shah. The morning after the 
battle of Jajau, the priuce visited their quarters to condole with them 
on the death of their brother, Nüru-d-din ‘Ali Khan, and in so doing 
launched out into praises of their valour. Husain ‘Ali Khan met 
these overtures in an aggressive manner, saying that what they had 
done was nothing, many had done as much, their valour would be 
known when their lord was deserted and alone, and the strength of 
their right arm had seated him on the throne. Mut‘izzu-d-din was 
vexed by this speech, and refrained from making any recommendation 
to his father in their favour. Nay, he did his best to prevent their 
obtaining lucrative employment, and we read of their being obliged to 
rely upon the emperor’s bounty for their travelling expenses, which 
were necessarily great, as they were kept in attendance on the court 
while it was constantly on the march. ? 


Gaz. xii, 458, where the name is given Nandurbar. Sultanpur is a town to the N. E. 
of Nandurbar town, id 471. Thalez might stand for Thalner, an ancient town in 
Khandésh, situated on the Tapti, 28 m. N. E. of Dhilia, id, 473. It is perhaps a 
little too far west of Asir to be a quite satisfactory identifleation. Siuni and 
Hoshangabad are two well-known districts in the Central Provinces, C. P. Gaz. 206 
and 468. As to Mu'izzu-d-din's dealings with the Biloc tribes, see Mo'zsir-i-'alam- 
giri, 482 (Year 1112 H.), id, 470, (Year 1114 H.), Khafi Khan, II, 462, 463, Khushhal 
Cand, 392 a, Warid, pp. 86-88 (my copy, episodical account introduced in reign of 
Mhd. Shah). Also Mu-l-u, I, 825, 826, under Khuda Yar Khan, Lethi. 

1 Khafi Khan, 1I, 575, Kamwar Khan, 20; M-ul-U, I 321, IIT, 130. 

? Akhbardt or news-letters, dated 24th Zü-l-bajj 1119 H. (16th March 1708) ; Tod 
MSS. in Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, Morley, cxxxiii ; Warid, 91. 

J. 1. 23 
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In Sha‘ban 1120 H. (Oct. 1708) ‘Abdu-llah Khan had been named 
to the sübah of Ajmer, then in a disturbed state owing to the Rajput 
rising, a condition of things with which Sayyad Shuja‘at Khan seemed 
hardly capable of dealing. Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khan had barely more 
than reached Dihli, in order to raise new troops and make other prepar- 
ations, when the emperor, Bahadur Shah, changed his mind and 
Shuja‘at Khan was received again into favour and maintained in his 
Government. At length, by the favour of prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan, 
Abdu-llah Khan on the 21st Zü-l-qa'dah 1122 H. (10th Jan. 1711) became 
that prince’s deputy in the province of Allahabad. About two years 
earlier (11th Muharram 1120 H., 1st April 1708), the same patron had 
nominated the younger brother Husain ‘Ali Khan, to represent him in 
another of his governments, that of Bahar, of which the capital was at 
‘Azimabad Patnah. 


9. Husain ‘ALI KHAN espouses FARRUKHSIYAR'S CAUSE. 


When Farrukhsiyar first arrived at ‘Azimabad, Husain ‘Ali Khan 
was away on an expedition, apparently the recapture of Ruhtas fort, 
which about this time had been seized by one Muhammad Raza, Ra‘ayat 
Khan. The Sayyad had felt annoyed on hearing that Farrukhsiyar 
had issued coin and caused the Khutbah to be read in his father, 
‘Azimu-sh-shah’s, name, without waiting to learn the result of the 
impending struggle at Lahcr. Thus on his return to his head-quarters 
his first impulse was to decline altogether that prince’s overtures. In 
truth, no attempt could well look more hopeless than that upon which 
Farrukhsiyar wished to enter. The prince’s mother now hazarded a 
private visit to the Sayyad’s mother, taking with her her little grand- 
daughter.!| Her arguments rested on the fact that the Sayyad’s posi- 
tion was due to the kindness of the prince’s father. That father, two 
brothers, and two uncles had been killed, and the prince’s own means 
were insufficient for any enterprize. Let Husain ‘Ali Khan then 
choose his own course, either let him aid Farrukhsiyar to recover his 
rights and revenge his father’s death, or else let him place the prince 
in chains and send him a prisoner to Jabandar Shah. Here the prince’s 
mother and daughter bared their heads and wept aloud. Overcome 
by their tears, the Sayyadah called her son within the harem. The 
little girl fell bareheaded at his feet and implored his aid. His mother 
told him that whatever was the result he would be a gainer: if defeated, 
his name would stand recorded as a hero till Judgment Day ; if succes- 


1 Probably this is the girl who, when she grew up, became Mhd. Shah’s consort 
and at his death in 1161 H. (1748) showed considerable judgment and resolution 
in securing the throne for her husband's son, Ahmad Shah, 
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ful, the whole of Hindüstàn would be at their feet, and above them 
none but the emperor. Finally she exclaimed, 'If you adhere to 
Jahandar Shah, you will have to answer before the Great Judge for 
disavowing your mother's claim upon you. At these words Husain 
‘Ali Khan took up the women’s veils and replaced them on their heads 
swearing a binding oath that he would espouse the prince’s cause. The 
next night Farrukhsiyar presented himself at the Khan’s house, saying 
that he had come either to be seized and sent to Jahandar Shah, or to 
enter into an agreement for the recovery of the throne. The Sayyad 
bound himself finally to fight on Farrukhsiyar’s behalf. He wrote at 
once to his elder brother, ‘Abdu-llah Khan, at Allahabad, inviting him 
to join the same side, and Farrukhsiyar addressed a farman to him 
making many promises, and authorising him to expend the Bengal 
treasure, then at Allahabad, on the enlistment of troops, It is quite 
clear that at this time, or soon afterwards, the two chief places in the 
empire, those of chief minister and of first noble (Amiru-l-wmara) were 
formally promised to the two brothers as their reward in case of success.! 


10. ‘ABDULLAH KHAN, ON BEING SUPERSEDED AT ALLAHABAD, GIVES 
IN HIS ADHESION TO FARRUKHSIYAR. 


At first ‘Abdu-llah Khan’s intention was to submit to Jahindar 
Shah, the de facto emperor, to whom he sent letters professing his 
loyalty and offering his services. Three months before the death of 
Bahadur Shah, he had gone out towards Jaunpur to restore order. In 
this he was not successful and the pay of his soldiers fell into arrears. 
The men raised a disturbance, and *Abdu-llah Khàn's only anxiety was to ' 
escape from them and take shelter within the fort of Allahabad. 
He promised publicly that as soon as he reached the city, all the 
collections then in the hands of his agents should be made over to the 
troops. On the return march, word came of Bahadur Shah’s death.3 

A few days before his arrival at Allahabad, Shuja‘u-d-din Khan, 
son-in-law of Murshid Quli Khan, diwan of Bengal, had reached that 
place with one kror of rupees (about £ 1,000,000),? the annual remit- 
tance from that province to the imperial treasury. Hearing of the late 
emperor's death, the envoy halted at Allahabad in some perplexity. 
‘Abdu-llah Khan, at his second interview with Shuja‘u-d-din Khan, 


1 Warid, 136 b; Khafi Khan, IT, 708, 710, 711. As to Ruhtas, see Kamwar 
Khan, entry of 22nd Zü-l-hajj 1123 H. (30th Jan. 1712.) 

2 Warid, 138 b., 139 a. 

$ Khafi Khan, II, 715, puts the sum at 28 lakhs of rupees (£ 280,000).  Shuja'u- 
d-daulah, Shuja‘a-d-din Mhd. Khan, died as Sübahdàr of Bengal or the, 17th 
Muharram 1152 H. (25th April, 1739), aged nearly 80 years (T-i-Mhdi). 
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impressed on him the danger of keeping such a large amount of treasure 
in camp outside a turbulent city; it ought to be removed to a place of 
safety within the fort, and when the succession was settled, it could be 
made over to the prince who gained the day. Shuja‘u-d-din Khan yielded 
to this specious advice, and ‘Abdu-llah Khan, as soon as he was master 
of the coin, used it to pay the arrears of his soldiers. ! 

While ‘Abdu-llah Khan was still in expectation of a favourable 
reply to his letter to Jahandar Shah, he was surprized to learn that his 
government had been taken from him, and that the deputy of the new 
governor was on his way to take possession. The province had been 
granted to a Gardézi Sayyad of Manikpur, s&bah Allahabad, one Raji 
Muhammad Khàn,? who had risen to notice in the recent fighting at 
Làhór, and through the reputation thereby acquired had been appointed 
Mir Atash, or general of artillery. The new: governor nominated as 
his deputy his relation, one Sayyad ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar (a descendant of 
Sayyad Sadr Jahan, Sadru-s-sadür, Pihànwi).? 

‘Abdu-l-ghaffar obtained contingents from one or two zamindars 
and collected altogether 6,000 to 7,000 men, When he drew near to 
Karrah Manikpur, Abu-l-hasan Khan, a Sayyad of Bijapur, who was 
‘Abdu-llah Khan’s bakhshi, advanced at the head of 3,000 men to 
bar his progress. In the end of Jamadi II 1124 H, (29th=2nd August, 
1712) they met at a little distance from Sarae Alam Cand,* and encamp- 
ing four or five miles from each other, they passed some days in fruitless 
negociations. Then ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar prepared his men and sent forward 
his artillery. It so happened that the very same day Saifu-d-din ‘Ali 
Khan, Siráju-d-din ‘Ali Khan, and Najmu-d-din ‘Ali Khan, younger 
brothers of ‘Abdu-llah Khan, and Ratn Cand, his diwan or chief finan- 
cial agent, arrived with a reinforcement of four hundred horsemen. 
Although some of the Sayyads rode out to the front, ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar 


1 Warid, 138 b, Khafi Khan, IT, 711. 

2 Gardézi, see Elliot, Supp. Gloss., 447 ; Gardez is situated in the Bangashat, not 
far from Kohat, An, II, 407 note 2. Raji Mhd. Khan first entered the service through 
Mun‘im Khan, Khan Khanan. Kam Raj, Ibratnamah, calls him Husamu-d-din, who 
had been made Sayyad Raji Khan, Bahadur, Dilawar Jang. ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar is there 
called his brother. 

3 Blochmann, Aim I, 208, 468. Pihani, a village near Qaunauj or Lakkinen 3c 
Sadr Jahan was Akbar's sadr in the 34th year (about 1589), He diedin 1020 H. 
(1611-12) in Jahangir’s reign; he was said to be 120 years of age, Beale, 229. 
M-ul-U, III, 348. Pihani is now in the Hardoi district, Oudh Gaz, 11I, 160. 

4 Khafi Khan, II, 712, spells the name Abi-l-muhsin Khan, and says he was 
originally from Najaf, the Holy. On the same page the month is Jamadi I instead of 
II. Manikpur and Karrah are both on the Ganges, the former about 45 and the latter 
about 39 m. N.-W. of Allahabad, Sarae Alam Cand is 20 m. N.-W. of the same place. 
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could not be tempted into attacking them. At length, when the op- 
posing forces were at the distance of a musket shot from each other, 
‘Abdu-l-ghaffar discharged a volley from all his cannon and without an 
instant’s delay ordered his horsemen to charge, Despite their well- 
known bravery, the Barhah Sayyads gave way, many were killed and 
wounded, the rest fled. Only the three Barhah brothers with Abu-l- 
hasan Khan and Ratn Cand stood fast at the head of four hundred men. 
In a short time many of ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar’s soldiers dispersed in search of 
plunder, but he kept together enough of them to surround the Sayyads. 
They now came to close quarters: when Siraju-d-din ‘Ali Khan with 
many others was cut down and killed. A high wind blew up the dust and 
it soon became impossible to distinguish officer from soldier, white from 
black, friend from foe. Suddenly there arose cries that Sayyad ‘Abdu-l- 
ghaffar was slain.! The Barbah Sayyad’s drums and trumpets striking up 
a joyful march, the other side lost heart and turned for flight. In vain 
‘Abdu-l-ghaffar shouted, ‘I am here! I am alive!’ No one listened, 
and the day so nearly won was irremediably lost. ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar 
withdrew his shattered force to Shahzadpur, one march to the rear.? 

When it was too late, Jahandar Shah saw his error and endeavour- 
ed to propitiate ‘Abdu-llah Khan. Promotion from 4,000 zāt to 6,000 
zat was offered, with confirmation in the government of Allahabad in 
his own name. The fulsome heaping-up of titles in the letter address- 
ed to ‘Abdu-llah Khan is some indication of Jahandar Shah’s conster- 
nation at the turn affairs had taken. ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar was thrown over- 
board, and the letter to him is couched in terms which might have 
been addressed to a rebel, instead of to a man who had been trying to 
carry out faithfully the orders that he had received. It was too late, 
however, and in vain was this humiliating attitude assumed. *Abdu-llah 
Khan, disgusted at the treatment he had received, had already thrown 
in his lot with Farrukhsiyar.? 


1l. FARRUKHSIYAR LEAVES PATNAH AND REACHES ALLAHABAD. 


After Husain ‘Ali Khan had declared himself, there were other 
important adhesions to Farrukhsiyar's cause. From the first Ahmad 
Beg, a man long attached to the family, had been particularly active 
and useful in obtaining adherents; he was now made Ghiaziu-d-din 


1 It was really his brother who was killed (Siwznih-i-Khiz?, 24). Khizr Khan 
was present. 

? Khafi Khan, II, 692, and 712, Khizr Khan, 24, Ma'agiru-l-wmara, III, 132. 
Shahzadpur is on the Ganges about 35 miles N.-W. of Allahabad. 

9 Khafi Khan, I1, 714. For the letters of Jahandar Shah see Inshze Madhu Ram 
(Jithographed) pp. 85, 86. This compilation was put together in 1136 H. (1723-4). 
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Khan, Ghalib Jang, and as some say received a promise of the wazir- 
ship.: One of the most notable of these accessions was that of Sidight 
Narayan, son of Dhir, a powerful zamindar of the Bhojpur country 
in Shahabad.2 The Ujainiyah clan to which he belonged had long 
claimed practical independence and had never paid its revenue unless 
upon compulsion. In the reign of ‘Alamgir, Rajah Rüdar, descended in 
the fifth generation from the first Ujainiyah rajah of Bhéjpur, had risen 
to notoriety and was joined by most of the neighbouring zamindars. In 
consequence of his rebellion against constituted authority he was 
deposed, and the chiefship given to his brother, ancestor of the present 
Jagdispur and Dumráon houses in that parganah. During ‘Alamgir’s 
long absence in the Dakhin, the governors and faujdars left the 
zamindars alone. Dhir, a distant cousin of the Rajah, descended in the 
sixth generation from the same ancestor, used this opportunity, seized 
many zamindaris, and maintained a force of about 14,000 horse and 
30,000 foot. When prince ‘Azimu-sh-shin was governor at Patnah, 
this zamindar attended hiscourt. A settlement had nearly been effected 
when Dhir became alarmed and escaped. Rajah Dhir died of fever in 
the year 1712. Sidisht Narayan, his second but eldest surviving son, 
who had only recently succeeded, had already begun a dispute with 
Husain ‘Ali Khan’s subordinates. To enforce his claims he had come 
with a large armed force and was encamped at Hajipur, on the further 
side of the Ganges from Patnah city. He talked of plundering the 
country. Ahmad Bég was sent to him to induce him either to offer his 
services or retire from the position he had taken up. Ahmad Bég’s 
eloquence persuaded him to accept service, bringing with him 10,000 
horse and 30,000 matchlockmen.? 


1 Yahya Khan, 119 b, and see biography in Mu-l-w. II, 869. A man was intro- 
duced by him, whose name I read as Masl (or perhaps Fazl) Khan (Ijad, 41 b), who 
was made A‘zam Khan and first Bakhshz. But he was superseded by the Sayyads 
and Khwajah A‘sim (Khan Dauran) almost as soon as appointed ; his appointment 
as Bakhshi was taken away on the 15th Zu-l-qa‘dh (18th Dec., 1712) and I know 
not what became of him. | 

2 [ am able to identify this man and his family through a paper, for which 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Rai Bahadur Jai Pargash Lal, C. I. E , d?wén to the 
Maharajah of Dumraon, K. C. I. E.: it was procured for me by the kind offices of 
G. A. Grierson, Esq.,C. I. E. Dhir (b. 1655, d. 1712) held as his ancestral fief 
Baranwa in parganah Piri, sirkar Shahabad (Piru town is about 32 m. S. E. of 
Arrah). On the ilth April 1715 O. S. the English envoys on passing through Arwal 
(a town about 40 m. S.-W. of Patnah, in Thanah Jahanabad of the Gaya district, 
and close to the bank of the S¢n) remark ‘this is the place where Sedisti naran has 
a strong fort and good guard. Piri is about 20 m. W. of Arwal and on the other 
side of the Son. i 

8 Tjad, 61 a., 63 b. ; Khafi Khan, II, 712. 
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Khwajah A‘sim, who had escaped in safety from the battle field at 
Làhor on the day when prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan lost his life, now joined 
Farrukhsiyar at Patnah after a short time spent at his home in Agrah. 
He was at once received into the old position of favour which he had 
held before he had been recalled from Bengal by ‘Azimu-sh-shan. He 
received the title of Ashraf Khan, was made superintendent of the privy 
Audience Chamber, and for a time held in addition the command of the 
artillery. Saf Shikan Khan (Hasan Bög), Deputy Governor of Orissa, . 
also threw in his lot with Farrukhsiyar, and Mir Mushrif, a Lakhnau 
- Sayyad, joined with some four thousand horsemen belonging to his 
own tribe. Another new adherent was Zainu-d-din Khàn, son of Ghairat 
Khan and grandson of Bahadur Khan, Datdzai, of Shabjahanpur in 
Rohilkhand, followed by four thousand brother Patháns.? Money was 
the great want. Partial relief was afforded by the seizuré em route of a 
convoy of 25 or 30 lakhs of rupees, which had reached Patnah on its way 
from Bengal to Dehli.2 Requisitions in kind were also imposed on the 
traders in the city. The amount realized was two or three lakhs of 
rupees. Some money, estimated at from half a lakh to five lakhs of 
rupees, was obtained by the seizure of the Dutch company’s goods, 
their factor at Patnah, Jacob van Hoorn, having died there in July 
1712. Even stronger measures were resorted to. There was one Sürat 
Singh, Khatri, the chief official of Nasir Khan, Deputy Governor of 
Kabul, who had accumulated great wealth. At this time having deter- 
mined on sending his treasures to Dihli, he had hired fifty or sixty 
bullock carriages and loaded them with all his property, giving out that 
the carts were occupied by a party of his women and children with their 
female servants. They were guarded by a hired force of five hundred 
matchlockmen, and were halting for the night in a certain mansion. 


l For Bahadur Khan, Daüdzai, the founder of Shahjahanpur, see Mu-l-w., I, 415. 
He left seven sons, of whom only two, Dilawar Khan and ‘Aziz Khan, Chaghatai, 
are there named. In T-i-Mhdi, year 1138 H., we have the genealogy stated thus :— 


Darya Khan, d. 1040 H. (1630-1). 
Bahadur Khin, d. 1059 H. (1649-50). 
TUM Khan. 

— Khan, killed 1124 H. (1713). 
gts Khan, killed 1138 H. (1725-6). 


As to Zainu-d-din Khan, his mad doings and rough mode of forcing money oub 
of Fath Ma‘mir Khàn's widow at Shahabad (Oudh), see Akhbar-i-Mukabbat, my copy, 
274, That work says he joined Farrukhsiyar west of Allahabad. 

? Khafi Khan, II, 715, states the sum that thus fell into Farrukhsiyar's hands 
as 75 lakhs, i 
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During the night the guard was absent. The house was attacked, the 
goods were plundered, and distributed among Farrukhsiyar’s soldiers. ! 

At length on the 17th Sha‘ban 1124 H.(18th September 1712), 
Farrukhsiyar’s advance tents were sent off from Patnah. Four days 
later he started himself at the head of 25,000 men. After a halt of six 
days he reached Danapur on the 28th (29th September). On the 4th 
Ramazan (4th October) he moved to Shérpur, thence to Matoli; on the 
. 12th (12th October) Husain ‘Ali Khán arrived from Patnah, Next day 
they reached the banks of the Són, which was still much swollen by rain. 
With the help of Sidisht Narayan and by the special exertions of Ahmad 
Beg, Kokah, a boat bridge was thrown across, and on the 17th Ramazan 
(17th October) they crossed to Sitārā. Further stages were Khatoli 
(20th), Siri (21st), Mahadeo (22nd), Jaipur (23rd), the last two being 
places in parganah Sahasram, then on the 24th Sahasram itself was 
reached. Khurramabad was arrived at on the 25th, Mohani (26th), Salat 
(27th), Sarde Said Raja (28th), Sarae Mughal (29th), and the Ganges 
bank at Chotah Mirzapur, opposite Banaras, on the 30th Ramazan (30th 
October). There was some talk of levying a contribution on the rich men 
of that city, but through one Rae Kirpa Nath they were excused, on 
condition of sending money after a few days. This forced loan, amounting 
to one lakh of rupees, was received by the prince when he arrived at 
Allahabad. 

After one day's rest the march was continued through Sarde Mohan, 
Sarde Babu, Sarde Jagdis to Jhüsi. Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khan had pitched 
a camp at Jhüsi a week before, and had been there in person for two or 
three days. On the 6th Shawwal (5th Nov. 1712) he arrived in the 
imperial camp and was received in audience. Formal engagements 
were entered into through Khwajah A'sim, Ashraf Khan, by which the 
post of wazir was accorded to ‘Abdu-llah Khan and that of Amiru-l-umara 
to Husain ‘Ali Khan. Before leaving Jhüsia blessing on their arms 
was besought at the shrine of the holy man, Shekh Taqi.* On the 
13th Shawwal (12th Nov. 1712) the whole army crossed the Ganges 
by a bridge of boats and encamped between the old and the new city of 
Allahabad, and next day moved a little farther on to Sipahdarganj. 
Here we will leave Farrukhsiyar and turn to the movements of prince 
A'zzu-d-din. 8 


l Tjad, a, 66 b ; Khafi Khan, II, 715 ; Valentyn, IV, 299. 

2 Sayyad Sadru-l-haqq, surnamed Tagiu-d-din Muhammad, Abü-l-Akbar, son of 
Sha'bànu-l-millat, was born at Jhüsi in 720 H. (1320-1) and died there on the 7th 
Zū-l-þajj 785 H. (31st January 1384).— Mamba‘u-l-ansab, B.M. Or. 2014, fols. 70-72. 

3 Tjad, 66 a, 72, 73, 74,75; Khafi Khan, II, 711, 715., B. M. 1690, fol. 100 b, 
says they reached Allahabad on the 10th Shawwal (9th Nov.). The distances as 
measured on the Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 88, are Sarae Mohan, 81 m., Sarae Babu, 
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12. Prince A‘zzu0-p-pin’s ADVANCE TO KAJWAH, HIS DEFEAT AND 
FLIGHT TO AGRAH. 


When Jahandar Shah heard of the defeat of ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar, the 
defection of Abdu-llah Khan, and the march westwards of Farrukhsiyar, 
he sent urgent orders to his son A‘zzu-d-din to move onwards from 
Agrah, iu the neighbourhood of which he had lingered. 'The prince 
was not well pleased at his supercession in the supreme command, and 
furthermore was far from friendly to his father's favourite, Lal 
Kunwar. These causes may have led him to conduct the enterprize in 
the half-hearted way which was so soon to result in disaster. Nor 
could much reliance be placed on the leaders of his troops, some of 
whom were found, so early as the Ist Rajab (3rd August 1712) to be 
in traitrous communication with the enemy. From intercepted letters 
it was found that seven artillery officers had offered to go over to 
Farrukhsiyar followed by many other officers and twenty thousand men. 
The ring-leaders were seized and thrown into prison; but disaffection 
pervaded the entire army, their pay being much in arrear. This force, 
numbering some 50,090 horsemen,! accompanied by powerful artillery, 
now set out on the march towards Allahabad. On the day that they 
reached the Itawah boundary, the faujdar of that place, the ‘Ali Asghar 
Khan already referred to, appeared, and to gain time entered into nego- 
ciations. The imperial leaders demanded from him the revenue of the 
current year, which owing to the contested succession, had not been 
collected. They also called for the accounts of previous years. These 
demands, which in A‘zzu-d-din’s own interests were very inopportune, 
were evaded by the faujdar with excuses founded on the revenue rules 
and by pleas about his accounts. This dispute continued from stage to 
stage until on the 2nd Shawwāl 1124 H. (lst November 1712) they 
arrived near Korah.? 

At Korah they were met by Mahta Chabélah Ram, faujdar of Cak- 
lah Karrah Manikpur, ? and as already noted, a protégé of Farrukhsiyar’s 


18 m., Sarde Jagdis, 18} m., Jhüsi, 38 m., total 83 miles. Sipahdarganj was pro- 
bably so named after Sipahdar Khan (see ante p. 173, n. 4), who was governor of 
Allahabad from the 37th to the 41st of ‘Alamgir, 1104 H.-1108 H., 1692-1696, 
M-ul-U.,11I. 591. Possibly the Subahdarganj on plate 44 of Constable’s Hand Atlas 
is a corruption of this name. It lies one mile west of the Khusrü Bagh and just 
south of the E. I. Railway. 

i Yahya Khan, 120 a, asserts that nm d-din's force was really no larger Duo 
one sent as an escort ' badraqah). 

2 Khafi Khan, II, 715 ; Ijad, 70 b; Valentyn, IV, 299. 

$ Or, as Ijad says, of Korah. 

J. 1. 24 
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house: Pressure was put upon Chabélah Ram, but he refused A‘zzu-d- 

din’s overtures. He was tempted with an offer of a mansab of 3,000 

Zat, 2,000 horse, the title of Rajah, robes of honour, a standard and 

kettle-drums (the last three having been brought with the prince from 

Dihli). After this offer was refused, they demanded all the treasure which 

had come from Bengal and all the money in the Imperial chest. Chabélah 

Ram prevaricated and ceased his visits. Much disconcerted at this 

failure, A‘zzu-d-din continued his route. The faujdars followed with their 
own troops, march by march, but pitched their camps two miles or more 
from the main army. It was now quite obvious to the Prince’s advisers 

that Chabélah Ram would seize the earliest opportunity to make his 

escape. Accordingly, when they were at Kajwah, Lutfu-llah Khan 
(then known as Sarfaraz Khan) was sent at the head of their best 
troops with a request that Chabélah Ram would move his camp close 
to theirs, or that, in compliance witha written order from Jahandar 
Shah, then first produced, he should march into Audh, to which govern. 

ment he was thereby appointed. Chabélah Ram accepted the second 
alternative. Next day, giving out. that he wished to bathe in the 
Ganges, and would thence continue his road to Audh, he moved to the 
river bank at the Khamsarah ferry, some five miles from Kajwah | He 
was still trying to find out the easiest road to Allahabad, when spies 
brought word that Farrukhsiyar’s camp was not further off than two 
or three marches, and the news was to him “ as a rain cloud to a thirsty 
man ina desert." At early dawn he made a forced march and soon 
joined Farrukhsiyar. | Chabélah Ram and his nephew, Mahta Girdhar 
Làl, were received with honour, their offerings accepted, and gifts 
conferred on them. ‘Ali Asghar Khan, too, who had been watching for a 
chance of escaping, joined Farrukhsiyar at Kunwarpur a few days after 
Chabelah Ràm, and shortly afterwards, on payment of five lakhs of 
rupees, was made Khan Zaman. 

Chabelsh Ràm's arrival was most opportune, and from the money 

in his possession, he now began to advance fifteen thousand rupees a 
day. Farrukhsiyar also borrowed from some merchants of Bengal and 
Patnah, who joined the camp and travelled with it, the terms being 
sawüe, or a return of the principal and 25 per cent, plus promises of 
titles and rank. The Prince’s troops had been in great distress on the 
march. His leaders, nay he himself, only received every now and then 
a little khicr; (a poor man's dish, made of pulse and spices), and the 
day that they got this food was counted as a festival (‘Id). The common 
soldiers lived on what they could pick up in the fields, such as green 


1 B. M. 1690, fol. 160 b, says he joined at Bindkah. According to Ijad, 80 a, 
the carp was there on the 24th Shawwal (23rd Nov. 1712). 
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leaves (ság), pumpkins (kaddZ) and the like. The horses got little or 
no grass or grain. ! 

Towards the end of Shawwal (29th-28th November 1712), while 
Farrukhsiyar was still at a distance of thirteen or fourteen kos, 
A'zzu-d-din proceeded to throw up entrenchments at Kajwah. Being 
the site of ‘Alamgir’s victory over Shujà' in January 1659, this place 
was looked on as one of good omen. The ditch that they dug round 
their position was some fifteen feet wide and ten feet deep, but without 
water. The earth dug ont was thrown up in the inner side, forming a 
protection of about the height of a man. On this earthwork guns were 
placed and one large mortar. The approaches were so defended, that 
they believed it quite impossible for any enemy to reach those inside. 
Their intention was to keep within cover, and if an attack were made, 
to reply by artillery fire alone. ? 

During this time Farrukhsiyarcontinued his advance from Allahabad. 
His force is variously estimated : some putting it at 25,000 horse, some 
at 50,000 horse and 70,000 foot. He reached Sarae Chéli.on the 19th 
Shawwal (18th November 1712), was at Hathganw on the 20th, 
Amrati on the 21st, Sarge Manda on the 22nd, Chéda Abünagar on 
the 23rd, Kunwarpur on the 24th, and Roshanabàd on the 25th. 
Here he learnt that the enemy were entrenched at Kajwah, at a 
distance of about five miles. Next day they advanced to ‘Aqilabad. 
Here a new adherent appeared in the person of Muhammad Khan, 
Bangash, at the head of 4,000 or 5,000 horsemen, chiefly Afghàns. 
For some years this man, a native of Mau on the Ganges, in Parganah 
Shamsabad of the Agrah sZbah, had lived as a soldier of fortune in 
Bundélkhand, hiring out himself and his men, first to one and then to 
another of the large zamindars, between whom there raged interminable 
quarrels about their lands and their boundaries. Muhammad Khan 
changed sides as often as he thought it of advantage to himself. Lately 
he had presented himself in prince A‘zzu-d-din’s camp, in the hope of 
employment and reward. Disgusted with what he saw there, he felt it 
more prudent to transfer his services, and now joined Farrukhsiyar. 
He was presented through Sayyad *Abdu-llah Khan and taken into the 
prince's service. ? 

!Tjad,71 a; Khàfi Khan, II, 716; Khüshhal Cand, 3915; Yahya Khan 120 a. 
The straits for money in which Farrukhsiyar was can be seen from his short private 
notes to Chabélah Ram in Aj‘dibu-l-afak (B. M., Or. 1776) fol. 19 b, 29 b, etc. 

? Jjäd, 77 a; Khafi Khan, II, 698, 716; Elphinstone, 530. £ 
, ê Khafi Khhan, II. 715 ; Ijad, 776; Khushbal Cand, 392 a. Hathganw is Nos 19 
m., Saráe Manda about llim. east of Fathpur; Chedà Abünagar I identify (thanks 
to my friend Mr. C. Rustomjee, c. s.) as a suburb of Fathpur itself. The'other places 
are not traced. 
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From Roshanàabàd, on the 25th Shawwal 1124 H. (24th November 
1712), *Abdu-llah Khan and Husain ‘Ali Khan were sent on in advance 
to reconnoitre. If they found a convenient point they were to deliver 
an assault. The entrenchment was to be surrounded on all sides and a 
heavy fire of artillery directed on it. Farrukhsiyar was in favour of 
an immediate attack, ‘Abdu-llah Khan counselled prudence while, as 
yet, the respective strength of the two sides had not been tested. The 
two Sayyads rode on, intending to take note of the position, until they 
were close to the ditch. No sally was made; they were not even fired 
upon; and they examined the position at leisure. During the night a 
disposition of the attacking force was made under the orders of Sayyad 
‘Abdu-llah Khan, Sayyad Husain ‘Ali Khan, Amir Khan, Fath ‘Ali 
Khan and Bahadur Khan (Zainu-d-din). Their cannon were placed in 
readiness behind the shelter of the mud walls in the neighbouring 
villages. On the left of Farrukhsiyar's army, positions were allotted to 
Ashraf Khan (Khwajah A'sim), Mahta Chabélah Ram, Afrasyab Khan, 
and other leaders of the Wala Shahi (or household) troops. Four 
hundred camels belonging to the other side were captured at the 
outposts and brought in. ! 

On the 26th Shawwal (25th November 1712), Farrukhsiyar’s main 
camp moved on half a mile to ‘Aqilabad. During the day the position 
of A‘zzu-d-din was assailed by matchlock and rocket-fire, to which his 
cannon replied. On the 27th another short move was made and 
the same distant fight was maintained. Again on the 28th (27th Nov. j 
there was a march to Bindki, and on this date one Haiya Khan, grand- 
son of Hamid Khan, Quréshi, deserted from the other side, and was 
rewarded with his great-grandfather’s title of Daüd Khan. ? 

During the 28th Shawwal the distant atttack was kept up and even 
rendered more severe. Early the next morning, the 29th, was fixed for 
the final assault. But during the night between the 28th and the 29th 
Shawwal (28th Nov. 1712), Khwajah Husain, Khan Dauràn, and Lutfu- 
llah Khan took counsel together, and to their timid minds no other 
idea presented itself except flight, That seemed to them the only way 
out of the difficulty. The prince refused to move, and remonstrated in 
these terms: ‘O Nawab! thou art like an uncle to me, and yet givest me 
advice to flee! How strange this is; for I have never heard until now 
that any one of Taimür's House has fled without a battle. We are in 
sight of the enemy: we ought not to retreat without a fight.  Khàu 
Dauran, finding that his proposal was rejected, prepared forged letters, 
bearing the seals of Imtiyaz Mahal (7.e., Lal Kunwar) and Kokaltash 


1 Jjad, 78 b, 79 a; Khafi Khan, II, 699, 716. 
2 [jad, 80 a. For Da,ud Khan Quréshi, see M.-ul-u. II, 32, and for Hamid Khan, 
‘his son, id II, 37. 
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Khan, to the effect that the Emperor was dead, that they had kept the 
body and allowed no one to know the truth; thus, if the prince came 
quickly, he would secure the throne. This device had the desired effect. 

A little after midnight, one or two caskets having been filled with 
the most valuable jewels and some gold coins collected, A‘zzu-d-din, 
his wife Sayyad Bégam, daughter of Bédar Bakht, and her women, 
were brought out and placed on elephants in covered canopies. A few 
special adherents joined them. No baggage was taken with them ; 
even the treasure chests were left behind.! With all the signs of 
intense fright, they took their way back to Agrah, which they reached 
in about a week. All their camp equipage and other wealth was left 
behind to be plundered. When morning dawned, consternation fell upon 
the abandoned soldiers, flight was their only thought, and many did not 
even take time to saddle their horses or gather up the most necessary 
articles. ? 

When word was brought to Farrukhsiyar’s camp, his men streamed 
out like so many hungry hawks, to plunder and take possession. Men 
who had not known how to provide for one day’s food, became suddenly 
masters of great wealth.* The women’s clothes left behind were so 
many, itis said, as to weary out those who were sent to count them. 
Farrukhsiyar’s camp was now moved close to Kajwah. A pursuit was 
proposed, but countermanded by Farrukhsiyar. Of the property of the 
fugitives each man was told to keep what he had been able to seize. 
Eleven elephants were set aside to be afterwards given as presents. 
During atwo days’ halt at Kajwah some more men of note from the 
opposite side arrived to tender their submission, among them Sayyad 
Muzaffar Khan, maternal uncle of ‘Abdu-llah Khan, Sayyad Hasan Khan 
(son of Sayyad Husain Khan) and Sayyad Mustafa Husain (grandson 
of Sayyad Qutb, Nagori).  Lutfu-llah Khan also seems to have taken 
advantage of the first opportunity to abandon A‘zzu-d-din and make his 
peace with Farrukhsiyar. 4 


13. JAHĀNDĀR Sain LEAVES DIHLĪ ror ÁGRAH. 


On the night of the 4th Zü-l-qa'dh (2nd December 1712) messengers 
brought to Jahandaér Shah at Dihli unwelcome news of A'zzu-d-din's 


l Kamwar Khan, 122, asserts that even the women were left behind. 
2 Tjad, 80 b; Khifi Khin, II, 699, 717 ; Yahya Khan, 120, a, b. 
3 This leads Kamwar Khan, 122, to burst forth into verse :— 
T‘aliu-llah, zahz, gyum o danà ! 
Tawanai-dih-i-har nd-tawana ! 
* Behold of the omnipotent the wisdom and strength ! 
* Giver of power to all those who are powerless !? 
4 Khafi Khan,lII, 699, 717; Kamwar Khan, 122 ; Khushhal Cand, 392 a. Muzaffar 
Khàu afterwards Sayyad Khan Jahan, Barhah, d. 1131 H. (1719). 
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flight from Kajwah. It was at once decided to march from the capital 
to meet the danger. Many thought it would be wiser to await the 
enemy at Tughlaqabad, eight miles south of Shahjahanabad, or New 
Dihli. These views did not, however, prevail and a march to Agrah 
was resolved upon. Strenuous efforts were made to put matters into 
order and to collect an army. But during the preceding eleven months 
everything had been allowed to fall into confusion, and during the whole 
of this time the troops had not seen the sight of acom. An attempt 
was now made to pay them, and to provide the necessary matériel and 
equipage for a campaign. Most of the treasure, amassed in previous 
reigns and stored within the fort at Dihli, had been expended in 
frivolous festivities. As one writer complains, the money had been 
spent in lamps and oil for a weekly illumination of the fort and river 
banks. Meanwhile, the zamindars, taking advantage of the disputed 
succession, had evaded the payment of revenue, and the officials, 
uncertain of their future position, neglected to coerce them and made 
many excuses. 

Such small amount of money as there was in the treasury 
was soon spent. Gold vessels collected in the palace from the time 
of Akbar were next broken up and used, and such fragments of gold 
and silver as could be found in any of the imperial workshops were 
appropriated. Warid, the historian, saw the process with his own eyes. 
All jewelled articles were next taken, and then the jewels themselves; 
after this, the clothes, carpets, and hangings were removed. As there 
was still a deficiency, the ceilings of the palace rooms, which were plated 
with gold, were broken up and distributed to the men. Nothing 
else now remaining, the store-houses were thrown open and the goods 
distributed in place of cash.! A crowd assembled and no order was 
maintained. The soldiers took what they liked and paid no heed to the 
clerks. In a moment store-houses, full of goods which had been 
preserved from the time of the Emperor Babar, were emptied. Nothing 
was left. Still in spite of all these efforts, the claims of many of the 
men were unsatisfied, and they were told to wait until Agrah was 
reached, when they would be paid from the treasure-house at that 
place. ? j 


1 Khushhal Cand, 392 a, says that his father, Jiwan Ram, was then a clerk in 
the Khénszmaws (Lord Steward's) office. In one week jewels, worth three krors 
and fifty lakhs of rupees, were distributed, among them a pot (matkah) of jasper 
studded with jewels, said to have belonged to Bhim, brother of Rajah Judishtar 
(Yudhisthira) and Arjun! It was 11 Shahjahani dira‘a (yards?) long and 7 dira‘a 
wide! Although the dimensions are so precisely stated, I need hardly say that they 
should be taken cum grano. 

2 Ijad, 82 b, 88 a; Warid, 140 a; Khüshhal Cand, 392 a. 
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One of the first measures necessary was to provide for the immediate 
safety of Agrah. This was undertaken by Cin Qilic Khan, son of Ghaziu- 
d-din Khan, and his Mughal troops. In the reign of Bahadur Shah this 
noble had shown dissatisfaction with the treatment accorded him, and 
finally had retired into private life at Dihli, In the struggle for the 
succession he had intended to take ‘Azimu-sh-shin’s part, but withdrew 
in time and was saved through Asad Khàn's and ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan’s 
intercession. When danger from Farrukhsiyar threatened, be was too 
important a man to be neglected, and Zü-l-fiqar Khan, in spite of their 
old rivalry, found it expedient to make him an offer of employment. 
He was sent to Agrah to join prince A‘zzu-d-din, who had then advanced 
across the Jamnah beyond that place, but being a very cautious man, he 
thought it wiser to delay any open declaration until affairs had further 
developed. He therefore found excuses to linger at Agrah. The 
Mughal leader next in importance to Cin Qilic Khan was his cousin, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Cin, who was now recalled from active service, 
in which he had been engaged in sirka@r Sahrind against Bandah, the 
leader of the Sikhs.! 

At the end of a week arrangements had been completed. Asad 
Khan, the wakil-i-mutlaq, was put in supreme charge of the city, Muham- 
mad Yar Khan being made governor of the province and Ahlu-llah Khan 
left in charge of the fortress containing the imprisoned members of the 
royal house. The captivity of Hamidu-d-din Khan, ‘Alamgir-shahi, and 
of Mahàbat Khan, son of the late wazir, was made more strict ; they were 
now locked upin the cells at the Tripoliyah (or triple gate) of the 
fortress. . Other retainers of the emperor’s deceased brothers were sent 
to prison. The commands in the army were thus distributed. To the 
vanguard were posted Zu-l-fiqar Khan, Kokaltash Khan (Khan Jahan) 
and Jani Khan, Jahan Shahi, with strong artillery and 40,000 horse- 
men. Raji Muhammad Khan, general of artillery, had under his orders 
one hundred cannon, large and small, besides swivel-guns (zambürak) 
and camel-guns (shutarnal). His orders were to accompany the 
advanced tents. Islam Khan, Murtaza Khan, and A‘zam Khan guarded 
the special artillery, detached to protect the centre, under command of 
Raza Quli Khan? Muhammad Amin Khan and ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan 
were on the right wing; Jan Nisar Khan and Mukhtar Khan on the 
left wing. Round the emperor in the centre were posted Sa'du-llah 
Khan, Hafizu-llah Khan and Bahrahmand Khan. Faizu-Ilah Khan, 
Mughal, was told off to guard the retinue of Lal Kunwar. 8 

1 Khafi Khan, II, 698, 716. 


è Khafi Khan, II, 718, adds the name of Sipahdar Khan. l 
Nüru-d-din, 97 ; Kamwar Khan, 123; Khafi Khan, II, 718, For Zü-l-fiqàr Khan 
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At the time appointed by the astrologers, near midnight of the 11th 
Zü-l-qa/dh 1124 H. (9th December, 1712), Jahandar Shah mounted his 
elephant and rode to his camp at Talab Kishan Das near Khizrabad, 
seven miles south of the city. The superstitious were cast down from 
the first by several accidents, which they treated as omens of coming 
evil. As the elephant bearing the imperial kettle-drums passed 
through the Dihli gate the ropes broke, the drums fell, and were dashed 
to pieces ; and a few days before this sinister event, the imperial umbrella, 
having caught on the branch of a tree, lost its fringe of pearls. In 
addition, from the time that Jahandar Shah set out for Agrah, there 
were continuous clouds and rain with cold wind night and day. The 
cold was sointense that to the native of India to put his head outside 
his tent wasa hardship, his blood felt frozen in his veins, and his feet 
were hard as if made of stone. The mist was so thick that the country 
round could not be seen. It need hardly be added, at any rate those 
acquainted with the country will know well, that these outward 
circumstances produced the most depressing effect upon the troops. To 
add to the other bad omens, came the accidental destruction by fire, in 
spite of the rain and cloud, of some of the imperial tents. At Khizrabad 
they learnt that prince A‘zzu-d-din had reached Agrah on the 6th of the 
month (4th December, 1712). Farrukhsiyar was at the same time 
reported to be at Itawah, though he was then really at Makhanpur. ! 

On the 15th Zü-l-qa/dh (13th December, 1712) a move of six or 
seven miles was made to Talpat. Here the puerile expedient was hit 
upon of writing long appeals for aid to Rajah Ajit Singh, Rahtor, of 
Jodhpur, and the other Rajput chieftains. There was no time left for 
any such help; the issue must be decided, one way or the other, long 
before any of the Rajputs could arrive upon the scene. On the 16th 
the camp was pitched at Faridabad, about sixteen miles south of the 


and Kókaltash Khan, see ante p. 160, Jani Khan, p. 163 note 1, Raji Mhd, Khan, p. 180 
note 2, Murtaza Khan p. 161, No 5, A‘zam Khan (Mhd. Mah), p. 160, Raza Quli Khan, 
p. 161, No. 7. Islam Khan was Mir Ahmad, grandson of Islam Khan, No. 1; he died 
in 1144 H., 1731-2, aged 77, Mu-l-u, II, 741, T-i- Mhdi. year 1144 H. Jan Nisar Khan, 
(Khwajah 'Abdu-l-mukaram), d. Rabi‘ II 1131 H. (Feb. March 1719), aged about 
eighty, T-i-Mhd;, and Mu-l-u., I. 537. Mukhtar Khan (S. Mhd. formerly Iftikhar 
Khan) received this, his father's title, in 1119 H. (1708) when the latter was made 
Khan ‘Alam (d. 1121 H.); his sister married Bédar Bakht, son of A‘zam Shah, 
(see Mu-l-u, III, 655, for the father). M. K. died early in 1153 H. (1740), 
T-i-Mhdi. 

1 Nüru-d.din, 98, 99; Khafi Khan, II, 700, 718. K. K. gives the date of starting 
as the middle of Zü-l Qa‘dh, 25th Azar of the Ilahi era. Itawah is 73 m. south- 
east of Agrah, Thornton, 305; Makhanpur, 34 m. north-west of Cawnpore, id. 
642. . 
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city, and two days were allowed for the arrival of stragglers. Two days 
were passed at Sikri. On the 21st (19th December, 1712) the army 
was at Palwal, and there the final muster was made. The force reported 
was 100,000 men, horsemen, matchlockmen, and bowmen. Their tents 
covered a circle of about eight miles in circumference.! By daily 
marches Agrah was reached on ihe Ist Zü-l-hajj (29th December, 
1712), and their first encampment was at Bagh Dahrah, three miles 
south of the city. Prince A‘zzu-d-din came out of the city and joined 
his father.  Curàman, the Jat, to whom many flattering promises 
had been made, joined with a large number of men from his own tribe. 
Efforts were now made to unearth the buried treasure in the fort of 
Agrah. Many doorways were opened but nothing was found, and 
there was no time to conduct an effective search. Some ingots of 
copper were discovered, which had been lying there since Akbar began 
to build the fort and had prepared these copper bricks for use in the 
walls. These were now sold off in order to pay some of Jahandar Shah’s 
men.? 

On the 2nd Zü-1-hajj (30th December, 1712) Jahandar Shah moved 
to Samügarh, a place close to the Jamnah, to the east of and about eight 
miles from Agrah city. Probably it was chosen as having been the site 
of ‘Alamgir’s victory of the 6th Ramazin 1068 H. (June, 1658), won 
by him over his brother Dara Shukoh. At first sight, looking to his 
superiority in numbers and in artillery, no one could have doubted of 
Jahandar’s being victorious. But he was in the power of a mere bazar 
woman, surrounded by men of low antecedents, and his army under the 
command of officers, who with the exception of Zi-l-fiqar Khan, were 
men of no experience or position. The fighting men from beyond the 
Indus were disgusted with Jahandar Shah’s habits and many spoke 
despairingly of his chance of winning the day. Farrukhsiyar’s success 
was desired even in Jahandar Shah’s own ranks. The want of unity 
among the leaders now began to produce its effects. Zi-l-lfiqar Khan was 


1 Khafi Khan, II, 700, says Zuü-l-figàr Khan had more than 20,000; the total 
was 80,000 horse, 100,000 foot. In another place, IT, 718, he gives 70,000 to 80,000 
horse and innumerable foot. Farrukhsiyar had not one-third of these numbers. 
Faridabad to Sikri about 10 miles, Sikri to Palwal, 9 miles, Indian Atlas, sheet 49 
South-East. 

2 This tradition of copper bricks still survived in Agrah in 1768, see ‘Orme 
Collections,’ Vol. 15, p. 4304, Mémoire des Jats, an anonymous essay in French, 
written in that year. ‘Comme en effet il y’a encore une tradition assez bien établie 
parmi les habitans d'Agra, qu'Akbar l'a voulu faire de cuivre rouge, et qu'il avait 
deja fait faire une quantité de briques de ce métal’ But this author believes the 
idea is founded on a mistake, and that the copper ingots were made for transmutation 
into gold by a fakir, in whose powers as alchemist Akbar believed. 
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at daggers drawn with Kokaltàsh Khan (Khan Jahan) and his brother, 
Muhammad Mah (A‘zam Khan). Again both of these rival parties 
were jealous of the Mughal leaders, and fully resolved that they should 
have as little chance as possible of distinguishing themselves. Indeed, 
the Mughals were hardly believed in or trusted at all. They were 
suspected, and as it turned out truly suspected, of intending some 
treachery. Out of these jarring elements little agreement could be 
looked for. The first plan, supported by Zü-l-figàr Khan, was to cross 
the river at once and occupy the other bank. This idea was given up, 
from want of concord among the leaders, in spite of their having thrown 
across a bridge of boats just opposite to their camp. Kokaltash Khan 
objected to their crossing on the ground that if they fought ou the 
further side, the enemy when defeated would be able to get clear away 
and renew the struggle. All boats fora distance of eighty or ninety 
miles were called in, and when Farrukhsiyar arrived, not a boat or a 
boatman could be found on his side of the river.! 

The only attempt at a forward movement was one undertaken to 
drive away the advanced guard of Farrukhsiyar's army. Reports were 
brought in that Bahadur Khan (Zainu-d-diu) Rohélah, and Mubammad 
Khan, Bangash, with seven or eight thousand horsemen and some light 
artillery, had reached the further bank of the Jamnah, inteuding to 
effect a crossing. Raji Muhammad Khan was ordered out with his 
guns to the other side of the river, to prevent them crossing. As soon 
as Raji Muhammad Khan, accompanied by Islam Khan, reached the 
river bank, Farrukhsiyar’s troops decamped. The guns were taken 
across the water without difficulty. But on the further side the heavy 
rain had turned the sandy bed into a quagmire, into which the feet of 
men and animals sank up to the knee. The guns could not be placed 
in position, the generals therefore left them and returned. Two days 
had been wasted in this operation. The rain continued, the river began 
to rise, and thus on Jahandar Shah’s side all fear of the enemy effecting 
a crossing was dissipated. In this state of false security they continued, 
and the festival of the sacrifice (10th Zi-l-hajj=7th December, 1712) 
was celebrated at Samügarh. One writer, Yahya Khan, says that all 
action was intentionally postponed until after the festival. ? 


14. FARRUKHSIYAR ARRIVES AT THE JAMNAH. 


From Kajwah, where we left him, Farrukhsiyar marched on the 
3rd Zü-l-qa'dh (1st December, 1712) to Qasbah Korah. Here he halted 


1 Khafi Khan, II, 701, 718, 713; Elphinstone, 522. 


? Nüru-d-din, Multani 100; Yahya Khan, ett b. Samügarh is spelt Sumogay on 
Indian Atlas, sheet 50. 
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for a day, forty horses from A‘zzu-d-din’s fugitive army were brought 
in, and a visit was paid to the shrine of Shékh Badi‘u-d-din. The next 
marches were ‘Alamnagar (5th), Dohar (7th), Jéphrah, (8th), Sapoli 
(10th), Nadhaya (11th), and the town of Makhanpur on the 12th. On the 
next day visits were paid to the shrine of Shah Madar, ! and gifts were 
distributed there and at the tombs of other holy men. On the l5th 
(13th December, 1712) they moved to Makrandnagar, where ‘Ali 
Asghar Khan was created Khan Zaman and made a Bakhshi in place of 
A‘zam Khan. The next three days were spent in reciting prayers at 
the tombs of holy men at Rajgir and other places round Qannauj. On 
the 19th they moved to Jalalabad thence to Sikandrah (20th), Rangpur 
(21st), Amipur (22nd), Basantpur (23rd), Kalyànpur (24th), Itawah 
(25th), Fazilabad (27th), Kharsanah (28th), Sarae Murlidhar (29th), 
Shukohàbad (lst Zü-l-hajj), Firüzàbàd (2nd), ‘Alinagar (4th), and 
I‘timadpur (5th) This last named place is three miles from the left 
bank of tke Jamnah, and lies five miles north-east of Samügarh. ? 

Here they learnt that Jahandàr Shah had reached Samügarh and 
had seized all boats up and down the river for a distance of eighty or 
ninety miles. But nota sign of his further advance could be detected, 
nor did there seem any chance of their being able to cross the river 
themselves in order to force on a decisive battle. Therefore, on the 
night of the 5th Zü-l-hajj (2nd January 1713), it was resolved to send a 
capable messenger to Jahandar Shah. This man was to point out to 
him that they had come a journey of three months' duration, he, one of 
seven days only. Why then should he hold back and delay the final 
battle? Let him cross at once and meet them in the field. An answer 
was awaited until the following day. The envoy then returned and 
reported that he had been taken before Jahandar Shah and had repeated 
his message. The only answer received was ‘It is well! it is well!’ 
When he passed the river they cried to him ‘ You see the bridge, you 
see the bridge,’ but so far as he could find out, they neither meant to 
cross over themselves nor allow their opponents to cross. * 

On the 7th (4th January 1713) Farrukhsiyar moved his camp some 


1 Makhanpur is 34 m. North-West of Cawnpore, Thornton, 342. Shékh 
Badi‘u-din, known as Shah Madar, died 18th Jamadi I, 840 H. (29th November 
1436) :— 

Dar Makanpàür hast margad-i-à, 

: Hind rā shud hazar fakhr az à. 
Khazinatu-l-asfiyah, YI, 310; Beale, 364, has 838 H. (26th December, 1434). 

2 Tjad, 82 b. 

9 Khib ast, khàb ast. 

2 Tjad, 88 b. 
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six miles to Sarde Bégam.! Here welcome news was received of 
treachery at work in Jahandar Shah’s army. ‘Ubaidu-llah, Shari*yatu-llah 
Khan (afterwards Mir Jumlah), who had been with ‘Azimu-sh-shan 
at Làhór, had intended to return to Bengal and rejoin his patron’s 
` Son as soon as possible. On his way down country he had been detained 
at Agrah by the officials on the river bank and had not been allowed to 
continue his journey. At this time, when Jahandar Shah arrived at 
Agrah, Shari‘yatu-llah Khan, at the peril of his life, opened secret 
negociations with the Mughal leaders, Cin Qilic Khan and Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Cin, and by his persuasion these men agreed not to fight 
when the day of battle betweén the two claimants to the throne should 
arrive. ĉ 


15. Sayyap 'ABDU-LLAH KHAN FINDS A FORD AND CROSSES THE 
JAMNAH, 


At this point things seemed to have come to a deadlock; Jahandar 
Shah would not and Farrukhsiyar could not cross the Jamnah. Not 
a boat could be found anywhere. After three days’ delay, the patience 
of ‘Abdu-llah Khan was exhausted. Making over charge of the main 
body to Husain ‘Ali Khan, he marched up the left bank in the hope 
of finding a ford. When he had gone four or five miles, he came to 
a place where he saw some villagers wading through very shallow 
water. Forthwith (9th Zü-l-hajj 1124 H., 6th Jan. 1713) he crossed 
with the five hundred horsemen then in his retinue.’ Messengers 
were sent to Farrukhsiyar, and ‘Abdu-llah Khan’s men passed the long 
winter night shivering from the cold, while they held their bridle reins 
in their hand and watched for the daylight to appear. The lOth (7th 
January, 1713) was passed by Farrukhsiyar at Méwatpur, where he 
sacrificed for the ‘7d. During the night of the llth, the prince crossed 
the river on his elephant. * The rest of the army preceded or followed 


1 Query, the Sarae Hazam of the Indian Atlas, Sheet 50, nine miles west of 
I'timadpur. 

2 Tjad, 88b, 89a ; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 157, 158; Khafi Khan, II, 700. 719. Lutfu- 
Hah Khan, Sadiq, is said to have aided in seducing Jahandar Shah's officers from 
their allegiance, Khüshhal Cand 392 b. 

3 Iradat Khan (J Scott, lI, pt. IV, 91) says the counter march was one of 
twenty miles, and the place of crossing the ford of Gao Ghat, some miles above 
Agrah, Khafi Khan II, 720, fixes it on the night of the llth (i.e. the night 
between the 10th and 11th); the water, he says, was up to a man's chest, and the 
place, near Sarae Roz Bahani, four kos from Agrah on the road to Dihli. The 
Ahwálu-l-khawaqin 96a, also calls it the ford of Roz Bahan. 

4 Khafi Khan II, 720, says this crossing was 3 or 4 pds i.e., 9 to 12 hours after 
that of ‘Abdullah Khan, 
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him; and although the night was dark, no lives were lost. Camp was 
pitched at Sarae Roz Bahani ! nearAkbar’s tomb at Bihishtabad Sikan- 
drah, five miles west of Agrah fort, with the front facing Agrah and the 
rear towards Dihli. For a time Husain ‘Ali Khan and Chabélah Ram, 
Nagar, were left behind on the left bank of the river as a rearguard, 
with the view of protecting the army from any sudden pursuit on the 
part of Jahandar Shah. They, too, crossed the river twenty-four hours 
after the rest of Farrukhsiyar’s army. The next day, the 12th Zi-l-hajj 
(9th January 1713), the rain being less heavy and the mist less thick, 
was spent in rest and in drying such articles, cannon, muskets, and 
rockets, as had been wetted in fording the river. 4 


16. JAHANDAR SHAH MOVES FROM SAMÜGARH. 


No one in Jahàndar Shah’s army had dreamt that Farrukhsiyar 
would be able to cross the Jamnah so easily and expeditiously. The 
news spread consternation through his camp and threw all his plans 
into confusion. A retrograde movement was commenced, and although 
the distance was not great, the whole day was spent on the march and 
the emperor did not reach his tents until nightfall. During the next 
two days, the 12th and 13th, Jahaudar Shah failed to take the initia- 
tive. Zi-l-figar Khàn thought that delay would. induce many of 
Farrukhsiyar’s soldiers to desert, for they were supposed to be enduring 
great hardships in various ways. i 


17. Tae BATTLE or Acran (13TH Zi-t-Hass 1124 H. 
l0ra JANUARY, 1713). 


Zū-l-fiqār Khan chose a position resting, to the right or east, upon 
the gardens and houses of Agrah, having to the left and the front, that 
is, the west and north, cultivated fields, thorny scrub, and many broad, 
deep ravines. To the south and rear the emperor’s camp was pitched. 


l Yahya Khan, 120b, places the camp near Sikandrah. Sarie Roz Bahani 
(Kh. Kh. II, 720) was 4 kos or about 9 miles west of Agrah. There is a tomb of a 
saint of some repute, Shekh Roz Bihan, a little to the east of Shiraz town, E.G. 
Browne, ‘ A year amongst the Persians,’ London, 1893, p. 274. Rōz Bahan was the 
son of Abi Nasar, lived to be 84 years of age, and died 606 H., Shiradz-nadmah, B.M. 
Addi. 18,185 fol. 136 a. The Roz Bahani who built this Saráe may have been a 
‘descendant or disciple of this saint. Roz Bahani is not in Beale, although that 
author lived at Agrah. A Yusuf Khan, Rdz-Bihéni, was Sübahdàr of Haidarabad 
in Bahadur Shah’s reign — Ma’ dsiru-l-wmara, I, 256. Again, id. III, 771, a corps of 
Roz Bahanis was present in the battle against Prince Shujà'at Bélghatha near 
Akbarnagar (Mungér ?). 

2 Ijad, 90 ; Warid, 141 a; Khafi Khan, II, 720; Yahya Khan, 120b. 

8 TIjad, 91 ; Warid, 141 b; Khafi Khan II, 719, 720; Nüru-d-din, 101. 
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His troops were disposed in the following order. As the heavy artillery 
had been abandoned inthe Jamnah sands, the light artillery under 
Raza Quli Khan was removed from the centre and sent to the front, 
where the guns were drawn up in line and chained together. The 
vanguard was divided by Zü-l-&iqar Khan into two parts of fifteen thou- 
sand men each, one half under Kokaltash Khan (Khan Jahan) and the 
other under Jani Khan. In support, there were ten thousand men 
under Sabha Cand, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khàn and Muhammad Amin Khan. 
"The first body was opposed to ‘Abdu-llah Khan, and the second to 
Husain ‘Ali Khan, who was on the right of Farrukhsiyar. Raji 
Muhammad Khan, the mir-dtash, was sent off with seven elephants 
to recover the heavy guns from the sand, and by great exertions he 
was able to bring forty of them into action. ! 

By three o'clock in the afternoon of the 13th Zü-l-hajj or 19th Di 
(10th January 1713) the rain stopped and the mist lifted; the con- 
tending armies as the sun broke out were able to perceive each other's 
movements, 'Abdu-llah Khan mounted his elephant and displayed his 
war standard. Then he sent Chabelah Ram, Nagar, Khàn Zaman 
(‘Ali Asghar) and Muhammad Khan, at the head of 8,000 horse, to 
meet Jani Khàn, who was advancing in his direction.?  Kokaltash 
Khan (Khàn Jahan) who was on Jahandar Shah’s left, had been told 
to attack Husain ‘Ali Khan, who was immediately in front of him. 
But disobeying Zü-l-fiqar Khàn's orders, he turned his attack against 
Farrukhsiyar’s centre. Meanwhile, in the expectation thatthe guns would 
soon arrive, there was some hesitation on Jahandar Shah’s side in charg- 
inghome. Husain ‘Ali Khan, provoked that the enemy had assumed the 
initiative, lost patience and advancing into the field with Saf Shikan 


1 Nüru-d-din, 102; Ījād, 9l a. Jahandar Shah's disposition is thus given by 
Khafi Khan, II, 720, 721 ; Right—Kokaltash Khan, A'zam Khan (M. Mah) Jani Khan ; 
Left—Zi-l-fiqar Khan, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan; Yaman (right) of Kokaltash Khàn.— 
Mhd Amin Khan, Cin Qilic Khan, Jan Nisar Khan ; Yaman (right) and Yaszr (left) 
of the Yaltamash—Raji Mhd Khan, Islam Khan, Murtaza Khan, Hafizu-llah Khan 
and RazaQuliKhan. Farrukhsiyar’s order of battle is given thus by Kam Raj 
Ibratnamah, 50 a; Vanguard (harzwal) S. Fath ‘Ali Khan, Mir-atash, S. Husain ‘Ali 
Khan, Saf Shikan Khan, Ghulam ‘Ali Khan; Zitamsh and left (jaranghzr) S. 
Hasan ‘Ali Khan (i.e., ‘Abdu-llah Kh.), S. Najmu-d-din ‘Ali Khan, S. Saifu-d-din ‘Ali 
Khan, Muhammad Khan Bangash ; (baranghar) Rajah Chabélah Ram, Girdhar 
Bahadur, ‘Ali Asghar Khan; centre (qul), Farrukhsiyar, Ahmad Beg, Khwajah 
A'sim, Mhd. Muzaffar, Mir Ghyasu-d-din. 

2 Khafi Khan, 721, says this force was sent against Kokaltash Khan. Iradat 
Khan (J. Scott, II, pt. IV, p. 93) appears to be referring to this movement when 
he says ‘ After a cannonade, I saw two bodies from the enemy’s line charge ours 
one with a red and the other with a green standard The former was the corps 
of Rajah Chabélah Ram, and the latter, that of Sayyad Husain ‘Ali Khan,’ 
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Khan (Hasan Bég) Mir Ashraf (of Lakhnau), Saifu-llah Khan, Fath 
‘Ali Khan, commanding Farrukhsiyar’s artillery, Bahadur Khan 
(Zainu-d-din), Rohélah, and others, delivered an attack on Kokaltash 
Khàn.! They soon came to close quarters, Jahandar Shah’s side 
having the advantage. Seeing this result, ‘Abdu-llah Khan sent forward 
reinforcements under Afrasyab Khan? and Imtiyaz Khan. Raza Quli 
Khan, commanding Jahandar Shah's light artillery, poured a fire on 
them which did much damage, Husain ‘Ali Khan, feeling that the 
crisis of the battle had come, dismounted from his elephant, as was 
the custom on an emergency, and continued the fight on foot, sword in 
hand, surrounded by his relations and tribesmen. At this juncture, 
*Abdu-s-samad Khan appeared in the Sayyad’s rear and his Turani 
bowmen wounded Husain ‘Ali Khan so severely that he fell to the 
ground and fainted. The Barhah Sayyads closed round him and de- 
fended his body till they were cut down themselves. Bahadur Khan 
(Zainu-d-din), Rohélah, was felled by a sword cut delivered by Muham- 
mad Mah (A‘zam Khan), brother of Kokaltash Khan. Mir Ashraf 
(brother of Mir Mushrif) and Sayyad Fath ‘Ali Khan? flung themselves 
on the Turànis and slew many before they were themselves slain. No 
one on Jahàndàr Shah’s side had anticipated that Kokaltash Khan 
would fight so bravely, and as it turned out, he was the only one of 
the chief generals who really exerted himself in his master's cause. * 
While the contest between Husain ‘Ali Khan and Koókaltash Khan 
was proceeding, Chabelah Ram made a fierce charge on Jani Khan, 
He was backed up by Khan Zaman (‘Ali Asghar) and Muhammad 
Khan, Bangash, and both sides made play with their swords. Many a 
head was severed, many a saddle emptied. It was late in the afternoon 


1 Khafi Khan, 721, says this attack was against Zū-l-fiqār Khan. 

2 Subrab, known as Mirza Ajméri, entitled A. Kh, Bahadur, Rustam Jang, 
son of Girshasp, died at Dihli on the night of the 25th Ramazan 1130 (21st August 
1718), rank 5,000 (T-i-Mhdī) He had been Farrukhsiyar's instructor in wrestling 
and archery. An anecdote of his strength is given in Akhbdar-i-Muhabbat, 277. 
His elder brother was the Rashid Khan (ante, p. 173) who had been sent in 1124 H. 
to eject Ja‘far Khan (Murshid Quli Kh) from Bengal, vide Gladwin, Transactions, 
96, et seq. 

3 Sister's son of S. ‘Abdu-llah Khan, Khüshhal Cand, 392b. On fol. 396b there 
is an incredible story that ‘Abdu-Ilah Khan, jealous of his nephew's reputation, sent 
a European doctor to him at Agrah, where he was left behind wounded, with 
instructions to kill him by poisoned ointments, and it was done accordingly. 

^ Khafi Khan, II, 721; 722, Khushhal Cand, 393a. Shridhar Murlidhar also 
gives us the date in the following lines :— 

Sambat su satrah sai onhattari, Püs puny6 Budh tahi, , 
Sam s0 agyarah tétis-à, mahé Moharram chaudahi, 

Aru patsahi mah Ajur baési, Shridhar kahi 

Saph jang ki saet sadhi, Saheb Jahan kin: sahi. 
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and the booming of Jahandar Shah’s big guns could now be heard. 
Farrukhsiyar's men seemed to lose heart; many left the field and took 
shelter in neighbouring villages. ! 

When Zü-l-iqar Khan noticed that Kokaltash Khan had begun to 
gain the upper hand, he directed Mukhtar Khan to lead a strong 
reinforcement to their right, to the aid of Jani Khan, and gave orders 
in person to the artillery to direct their fire against *Abdu-llah Khàn. 
The latter held his ground boldly against this artillery fire, his position 
being on a mound slightly raised above the plain. But some of his 
supporters, particularly the new levies, showed signs of giving way. 
In spite of this ‘Abdu-llah Khan, surrounded by his Bàrhah Sayyads, 
then not numbering more than two or three hundred, remained on the 
mound where he had taken up his place. Availing himself of his 
opportunity, Curaman, Jat,a practised plunderer, fell on the rear of 
Jahandar Shah and captured many elephants and camels together with 
the baggage loaded upon them ; and one of his officers, Girdhar Singh, 
tried to drive off the oxen, which were used to drag the heavy guns, 
but was slain by Raji Muhammad Khan in the attempt. ? 

Mukhtar Khan reached Jani Khan’s side at à critical moment. By 
his aid, the ranks of Chabélah Ram were thrown into confusion and his 
men were almost on the point of flight. Then Chabélah Ram and 
Muhammad Khan, taking their lives in their hands, drove their ele- 
phants alongside that ridden by Jàni Khàn, and succeeded in killing 
him. On the death of their leader Jani Khàn's men fled, but Mukhtar 
Khàn with 4000 men continued the fight until he was severely wounded 
and forced to withdraw. ? 

At this stage of the battle Farrukhsiyar's defeat seemed assured. 
Reports had spread that Husain *Ali Khan was dead; while separated 
from his standard elephant and from mostof his captains, ‘Abdu-llah 
Khan had only a few men left around him; and in the centre, with 
Farrukhsiyar himself, there were no more than six thousand men. 
Even these men had no heart left in them and were only waiting for a 
way of escape. On the other side was Zü-l-fidar Khan with 25,000 fresh 
troops, many noted leaders, and powerful artillery. But for some 
reason, either that he despised the enemy or that he wished Kokaltash 
Khan to be thoroughly defeated, he refrained from intervening in the 


1 Nüru-d-din, 106. 

2 Nuru-d-din, 106. : 

3 Nūru-d-dīn, 108. Khafi Khan, II, 702, says Mukhtar Khan was killed on the 
spot, Kamwar Khan, 126, however, explains that he was killed by plunderers during 
the retreat on Díhh. He was the son of Mukhtar Khan, Khan ‘Alam, Bahadur Shahi, 
(d. Safar 1121 H. April 1709), Mu-l-u, III, 655, Kamwar Khan spells it Mukhtyar 
Khan. 


„a 
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* fight. Although repeatedly asked for permission, he declined to give 
the order to attack. At length, learning that Jani Khan was dead, 
Zü-l-figàr Khan despatched Cin Qilic Khan to support Kokaltash Khan, 
with instructions, when free of that duty, to turn his attack against 
Farrukhsiyar's centre. Zü-l-fiqàr Khan then made ready to deal himself 
with ‘Abdu-llah Khan, who was still in his former position. Chabéiah 
Ram withdrew his men into ambush, while Muhammad Khan succeeded 
in joining ‘Abdu-llah Khan. The scattered troops of Husain ‘Ali Khan 
re-assembled round the elder Sayyad brother. Farrukhsiyar sent two 
thousand men from the centre, which he commanded in person. In all 
* Abdu-llah Khan had now some four thousand men at his disposal. ! 

Leaving Zi-l-fiqir Khin’s division on his right, ‘Abdu-llah Khan 
began to work round to the rear-guard of Jahandar Shah, at the moment 
when Kokaltàsh Khan on his way to Farrukhsiyar’s centre, had been 
met and stopped by Chabélah Ram. ‘Abdu-llah Khan, as soon as he 
saw the prince’s danger, had detached Muhammad Khan, to protect their 
centre. Raza Quli Khan, general of Jahandar Shah’s light artillery, had 
just turned his guns on Farrukhsiyar, when Muhammad Khan came up 
and by a hand to hand encounter silenced his fire, Raza Quli Khan 
himself losing his life. Chabélah Ram, meanwhile, had defeated and 
killed Kékaltash Khan, whereupon that noble’s men fell back upon 
the main body of Jahindar Shah’s army, and threw his centre into 
confusion. A‘zam Khan, (Mhd Mah), brother of Kokaltash Khan, who 
had been severely wounded, succeeded in rejoining Jahandar Shah. * 

These events assisted ‘Abdu-llah Khan in making good his advance. 
Accompanied now by Chabélah Ram, Muhammad Khan, and ‘Ali As- 
ghar Khan, he came out behind the rear of Jahandàr Shah. The 
movement was facilitated, or rather made possible, by the defection 
of the Turanis under Uin Qilic Khan and Muhammad Amin Khan, 
who according to the previous agreement, stood aloof and made no 
effort to interfere. At the rear there was no preparation for defence. 
‘Abdu-llah Khan, without a moment’s hesitation, marched straight upon 
the elephants bearing. Jahandar Shah’s women. Islam Khan and 
Murtaza Khan came out and did their best to stem the torrent. But 
they were soon killed. 8 

Zü-l-&qar Khan, on seeing the enemy opposed to him move away 
to one side, adopted the erroneous idea that they had abandoned the 
field and were in full flight. He drew rein and countermanded his 


1 Nüru-d-din, 109, Khafi Khan, II, 702, 722, 723, Khishhal Cand, 393 a. 
2 Nüru-d-din, 110 Khafi Khan, II, 703,724. K. K. says, 724, that Raza Quli 
Khan, after being wounded, escaped to Agrah and was there poisoned, 
3 Nüru-d-din, Multani, 110, 111, 
J. 1. 26 
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attack. Many urged that as Husain ‘Ali Khan was dead (as was then 
thought) and ‘Abdu-llah Khan had left the field, it would be easy to 
decide the day by attacking Farrukhsiyar, who could have with him 
no more than 3,000 or 4000 disheartened men, already more than half- 
inclined to take to flight. Zi-l-fiqgar Khan objected that the field of 
battle had been already vacated by the enemy, and that night was 
coming on, He would cause the drums to beat for the victory and 
encamp where they stood. The few of the enemy left were unable to 
cross the river at night, flight was barred, to them in every direction. 
Why then trouble any further? In the morning they could take them 
alive at their leisure. The drums were beaten, in forgetfulness of Zal’s 
advice to Rustam, ‘No enemy can be counted despicable or powerless.’ ! 

*Abdu-llah Khan heard Zü-1-fiqàr Khan’s drums beating. He was 
perplexed by the sound and feared that some calamity had overtaken 
Farrukhsiyar. Resolving to sell his life as dearly as possible, he charged 
the enemy’s centre from its rear. Jahandar Shah was stil engaged 
in repelling this onset when his attention was diverted by new assail- 
ants. Clouds of arrows had struck the elephants bearing his women 
and the women singers ; the uproar and confusion were increased by the 
Jat plunderers, who fell at once on the baggage placed in charge of the 
rear-guard. The men defending it were scattered and fled to the centre 
division. This point became in its turn the object of ‘Abdu-llah Khan’s 
attack, his force having swollen on the way to some 12,000 men. Jahan- 
dar Shah's elephant, on receiving several arrow wounds on its face, 
got out of its driver's control. The Emperor made an effort to reach 
Zü-l-fiqàr Khan, so that their united forces might turn and face the foe. 
But the elephant was quite uncontrollable and rushed first in one 
direction and then in another; any horseman or foot soldier that it saw 
itrushed at and killed. The Emperor’s body-guard fled in all directions 
to save their lives. Jahandar Shah wasthus forced to descend from 
his elephant and mount a horse. ? 

Hardly had the Emperor settled himself in the saddle, when Lal 
Kunwar arrived in search of him. She forced him to come into her 
haudah, and together they took the road to Akbarabad (Agrah). Night 
was now rapidly approaching and his troops in despair abandoned the 
field. Zü-l-igar Khan sent men to repel the enemy but the movement 
was ineffectual; in the darkness many were slain by the Barhah 
Sayyads, and some, among them Mukhtar Khan (son of Khan ‘Alam, 
Bahadur Shahi) and Wazarat Khan (son of Mir Khan, the elder), were 


1 Dani kih cah guft Zal bà Rustam-i-gurd, * Dushmün rà na-tawan hagir o becarah 
shumurd.? 
2 Nüru-d-din, 112, 113; Warid, 142 a. 
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killed by plunderers. The camp followers of Jahandar Shah’s army, 
who had taken to flight, were trodden under foot by the retreating 
elephants, of which there were over two hundred present.! When this 
rout was reported to Zü-l-fiqàr Khan, he made no attempt to retreat, but 
stood where he was for at least three hours after night had fallen. 
Although on Farrukhsiyar's side they were beating their drums in 
token of victory, no one, not even ‘Abdu-llah Khan, ventured to move 
against Zi-l-fiqar Khan. Meanwhile the latter had sent messengers, 
to whom he had promised large rewards, to search for Jahandar Shah 
and A‘zzu-d-din, and bring one or the other back to the battle-field. 
If one of them could be found, he intended to make one final charge in 
the hope of retieving the day. In spite of all efforts, no trace of either 
father or son could be found. Uneasy at seeing Zi-l-fiqgar Khan still 
holding the field at the head of his troops, Farrukhsiyar sent him a 
message asking the reason, If he claimed the crown for himself, his 
persistence was understood. If on the other hand, he were only a sub- 
ject, then one heir of the house of Taimür was as much entitled to his 
allegiance as another. When A‘zam Shah was defeated, he had sub- - 
mitted himself to Bahadur Shah; he was bound to adopt the same 
course now, On this appeal, Zü-l-fiqar Khan withdrew slowly and in 
good order towards Agrah. To all his enquiries for Jahindér Shah 
the answer was that he must have gone to the city of Agrah. Zü-l-fiqür 
Khàn pushed on as fast as possible towards the city, in the hope of 
finding the Emperor and returning with him to renew the contest. He 
drew up at Shahganj near the city, where he remained until midnight, 
then finding no trace of J abandar Shah or his son, he marched off 
accompanied by ‘Abdu-s- samad Khan, Raji Muhammad Khan, Shakir 
Khan and other leaders with their troops. His first march made at night 
carried him to near Kàkrol, he then changed his direction and made 
for Dihli.? 

Some of Zi-l-fiqar Khan’s officers, notably ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan, 
Ahrari, had advised him to attempt the seizure of Farrukhsiyar’s person, 
an easy enterprize, and if inthe morning it were found that Jahandar 
Shah and his son were slain, Farrukhsiyar’s gratitude could be assured by 
placing him on the throne. Zū-l-fiqār Khan declined to entertain this 
project. Others advised an immediate retreat on the Dakhin, where 
the Nawab’s deputy, Dàüd Khan, possessed sufficient troops and 
treasure to renew the struggle. This proposal seemed likely to be 
accepted. But Sabha Cand interposed with the remark, ‘ Think of 


1 Nüru-d-din, 113; Khafi Khan, II, 703, 724; Kamwar Khan, 126, 
2 Khafi Khan, II, 724; Yahya Khan, 121 a; Iradat Khan in J. Scott, IT, pt. IV 
94; B.M. No 1690, fol, 161 b. and Ahwalu-l-khawaqin, 57 b. 
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your weak old father! Willyou by your own act give him over to 
be killed?’ The by-standers remarked to each other that it was an 
omen of ill-fortune when, at sach a moment, a scribe’s opinion was 
taken and that of soldiers neglected. ! 

As the light of morning began to break ‘Abdu-llah Khan stopped 
the pursuit of Jahandar Shah and returned to the position occupied by 
Farrukhsiyar, bringing with him the imperial umbrella and the golden 
throne called kancan samir, which had been abandoned in the flight. ? 


FLIGHT OF JAHANDAR Shaw to Drnuri. 


At the place where he had taken shelter, Jahandar Shah caused 
his beard and moustache to be shaved off, and changed his clothes. 
When the night was nearly spent he, Lal Kunwar, and Mhd. Mah 
(A‘zam Khan) mounted a small, two-wheeled bullock-carriage (bahal), 
covered by a canopy, such as women ride in, and started for Dihh. In 
the morning, about nine o'clock, they reached a village five miles or so 
west of Mathura. There they sent for food, and until it was found, 
lay ? down on the bare earth for a short sleep. They were soon again 
on their way, and munched as they went the dry bread for which they 
had begged. Three hours after nightfall on the second night, they 
reached a village near Sarae Hodal, and here they obtained a little 
grass for their cattle. Day had hardly risen ere they were again on the 
road. On the J6th Zü-l-hajj H. (13th Jan. 1713), after dark, they 
entered Talpat, a village thirteen miles from Dihli, which had been 
granted in perpetuity (al taghmah) by Jahandar Shah to Muhammad 
Mah, who had built there a house and mosque and planted a garden. 
His servants were still in possession, and thus they were in comparative 
safety. As they did not wish to enter Dihli in day-light, and they were 
worn out by continuous travelling, they went to sleep. At dusk they 
resumed their journey. Muhammad Mab advised his master to avoid 
Dihli and continue his flight to Multan, where he had friends. Jahandar 
Shah answered with idle talk. He still relied on Zü-l-fiqàr Khan’s oaths 
and insisted that he must once more see and speak to that nobleman. 
They reached Dihli in the night of the 18th Zü-l-hajj (15th Jan, 1713). 
Lal Kunwar went to her own house in charge of Muhammad Mah, 
while Jahandar Shah, still covered with the dust from his journey, 
repaired alone to the house of Asad Khan, Asafu-d-daulah.* 


l Warid, 143 b, 144 a ; Ma'asiru-l-wmara, II, 93. 

2 Wirid, 148 a,b. 

3 Cashm garm kardan, to take a nap, lit. ‘to warm the eyes.’ 

4 Mirza Muhammad, 153, 154; ljàd, 108 b tolll a; Khafi Khan, II, 725. 
Mathura is 35 m. from Agrah, Thornton, 656 ; Sarae Hodal, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 
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Zu-l-fiqàr Khan with *Abdu-s-samad Khan had arrived at Dihli on the 
preceding day, the 17th (14th Jan. 1713), still at the head of a large 
and well-equipped force. The people of the city made certain that 
after an interview with his father, he would renew the struggle, erecting 
batteries outside the city. Zi-l-fiqgar Khan proceeded to his father’s 
house, but found him strongly opposed to further hostilities. He 
argued that if with 100,000 men, and all the great nobles, they had 
failed, they were not likely to succeed with disheartened troops. Nor 
was there any money left with which to pay anyone. By collecting all 
the rascals and low fellows from the bazars, they might prolong the 
strugele for two or three days. But their efforts would be only like the 
final splutter of an expiring candle.! 

Jahandar Shah, immediately on reaching Dihli went, as we have 
said, straight to the house of Asad Khan, in the hope of securing the 
renewed Preperation of Zu-l-fiqar Khan. When his arrival, alone, 
without a single attendant, was announced, Zu-l-fiqar Khan directed 
that he should not be admitted beyond the gate. The short delay was 
devoted to consultation with his father. The wily old man, regardless 
of the infamy of the act, saw that Jahandar Shah could be converted 
into a ransom for themselves. Fortune had turned its face away from 
the man, he had made himself odious by his acts and words. It were 
best to make him a prisoner. They could then use this act as a means 
for reconciliation with Farrukhsiyar. Asad Khan had long held the 
highest office in the State, and five years before -had been very gently 
treated by Bahadur Shah. As is not altogether unusual with the old, 
he had come to believe that he was indispensable, that no government 
could be carried on without him. He imagined that Farrukhsiyar, 
surrounded as he was by new and comparatively untried advisers, 
would only be too glad to secure the services of two such experienced 
persons as himself and his son. If not employed at Court, Zü-l-fiqar 
Khan was still sure to obtain the government of a province, or at 
any rate, would be allowed to retain his rank and titles, ? 

Zü-l-fidàr Khan, whose judgment rarely erred, did not share his 
father's opinion. He wished to carry off Jahandar Shah to Multan, 
or even to Kabul, and there collect an army; or he could take him to 
the Dakhin, where Daiid Khan with all his troops was at their sole 
disposal. Nay, even if Jahandar Shah were abandoned to his fate, 
why should he not hasten to the Dakhin himself, where without much 


50, 82 m. N.W. of Mathura; Talpat, Elliot, Supp. Glossary, 340, 13 m. south of 
Dihli, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 49 S. E. 

1 M. Mhd., 153; Warid, 145 a, 5, 

2 M. Mhd, 154; Tjad, 110 a. 
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exertion he could found an independent principality. Anything was 
better than submission to Farrukhsiyar— who was there who knew 
not of his enmity with the late *Azimu-sh-shan ? Was not the alliance 
of the three princes his work? Furthermore, was it right for them 
to deliver to an enemy a man who had taken refuge at their house ? 
His father replied that, when Bahadur Shah died, every noble took 
one side or another, and they happened to jointhat of Jahandar Shah. 
What crime had they thereby committed? Besides, if such a captive 
were made over by them to Farrukhsiyar, what could he do but receive 
them into favour. Doubtless it was opposed to the rules of friendship 
to deliver up Jahandar Shah. But everybody detested him; if they 
espoused his cause, not a soul would join them; and they would only 
risk their own heads along with his. Let them rather seek in him an 
instrument for saving their own lives and property. Zu-l-fiqgar Khan 
after some time yielded a reluctant consent. They sent out to Jahandar 
Shah misleading messages of friendship, and on the pretence of his 
taking repose, inveigled him into a small detached building, round which 
they drew some tent-screens, and thus made him a prisoner. <A joint 
letter was then despatched by father and son to Farrukhsiyar, claiming 
recognition for the signal service that they had just performed. ! 
Having thus decided on their course of action, Asad Khan thought 
it advisable to eject Ahlu-llah Khan (Saifu-llah) from the fort, to the 
charge of which he had been appointed when Jahàndàr Shah started 
for Agrah. He was replaced by Muhammad Yàr Khàn, who had been 
" Sübahdàr of Dihli and commandant of the fort from the time of ‘Alamgir. 
Information had reached the partisans of Farrukhsiyar that Jahandar 
Shih was hiding in Asad Khan’s house. These men assembled and 
demanded with threats that the fugitive should be delivered up. By 
daybreak there was a large crowd, and it looked as if an insurrection 
would break out. Then to appease the rioters, Jahandàr Shah was sent 
a prisoner to the fort, and at his earnest entreaty, Lal Kunwar was 
allowed to join him. On seeing her, he is said to have exclaimed 
joyfully, ‘ Let the past be forgotten, and inall things let us praise the 
Lord!’ A few days afterwards, on the 23rd Zu’l-hajj, by ‘Abdu-llah 
Khàn's orders, harshness was carried to the point of placing the fallen 
Emperor’s feet in fetters. Already, on the 22nd Zü-l-hajj (19th January, 
1713), before any of the victorious prince’s officers had appeared in 


1 M. Mhd, 155. Yahya Khan, 121 a, who had à personal grudge against the 
Sayyad brothers, puts Zu-1-fiqar Khan's objection on the ground that the Sayyads 
were in power, and that they had no tenderness or good feeling for them (Asad 
Khan and his son)  Hecould not tell how they would act towards him and his 
father. 
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Dihli, the Khutbah was read at the Jama‘ Masjid, or great mosque, 
in the name of the new Emperor, Farrukhsiyar. ! 


19. END or JAHANDAR Snuàn's REIGN. 


Although Jahindar Shah lived a few days longer, and we shall 
recount his actual death in the next chapter, still his reign being 
ended, it will be convenient to interpose in this place the few details 
about him which remain to be noted. 

Dates of Birth and Death. His life was taken on the 16th Muharram 
1125 H. (llth February, 1713). As he was born on the 10th Ramazan 
1071 H. (10th May, 1661), his age at death was 53 (lunar) years, four 
months, and six days.? - 

Length of Reign. His reign, counting from the 2lst Safar 1124 H., 
the day on which he was crowned, tothe 16th Muharram 1125 H., the 
day on which he died, lasted ten months and twenty-five days. (1125 y, 
0 m. 16 d. — 1124 y. 1 m. 21 d.) 

Coins. The verses on his coins were— 

(1) Zad sikkah bar jar cin mthr sáhib-i-qiràn. 

Jahàndür Shah, padshah-i-jahàn. 

* Jahandar Shah, Emperor of the World, Lord of the Conjunctions, 
struck sun-like money of gold,’ 

2. Dar faq zad sikkah cim mihr o mah. 

Abi-l-fath-i-ghazi, Jahandar Shah. 

‘In the horizons struck money like sun and moon, Abü-l-fath, the 
champion, Jahàndar Shah.’ In the first line there is a variant, bar 
(upon) appearing instead of cn (like). 

9. Zad sikkah dar mulk cün mihr o mah. 

Shahan Shah i ghazi, Jahàndar Shah. 


1 M. Mhd, 156; Warid, 143b; Kamwar Khan, 128; Ijad, 110 a. Mhd Qasim, 
Aurangabadi, Ahwdlu-l-khawaqin, 58, has different details. According to him 
Jahandar Shah put up at a way-side cook-shop, where he wrote a note, and by urgent 
entreaty prevailed on the man to get it into Asafu-d-daulah’s hands, and if Fate were 
propitious he would reward him with a mansab and money. One Muhsin, a servant of 
Asafu-d-daulah’s, was a customer of the cook-shopman. This servant took the note 
and gave it to his superior, the Nawab’s n@zir, and from him it passed to the Nawab. 
On getting the note, Asafu-d-daulah sent men to seize Jahandar Shah. 

2 Mo'àgir-i-'Alamgirz, 35 ; Kamwar Khan, entry of the 10th Ramazan 1121 H.,— 
Khishhal Cand, 387 b, has by error 1072 H., instead of 1071 H. In Valentyn, IV, 
opposite p. 304, is a portrait of ‘Mosoddien’ which I take to mean Mu'izzu-d-din 
Jahandar Shah, as the same spelling is used for him in the letter-press, see page 304. 
It shows a man seated on a stool or takht, two attendants behind, a noble in front, 
and a suppliant. The face is of the Central Asian type, usually given to Babar; 
narrow and with thin beard. 
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‘Jahandar Shah, king of kings, the champion, struck money in 
the realm like sun and moon.’ There is also the following variant of 
the first line. Ba zad sikkah-i-nugrah cin mihr o mah, ‘Struck silver 
money, like sun and moon.’ ! . 

Mint Towns. In the three collections at the British Museum, 
the India Museum, Calcutta, and the Panjab Museum, Lahor, I count 
up twenty-eight coins of this sovereign. On three the place of coining 
is absent or illegible. The rest belong to the following mints; Làhor 
(1), Shahjahanabad (5), Akbarabad (5), Lakhnau (2), Patnah (2), 
Cambay (1), Sürat (3), Burhánpur (2), Aurangabad (4). I am very 
much surprized at finding Patnah in the list,a place where he never 
had any authority. The othernames represent fairly enough the local 
limits of his brief authority. 

Title after Death. His special title after his death was Khuld 
ürümgüh, * Peaceful in Paradise.’ ? 

Character. His character has been perhapssufficiently disclosed in the 
course of our story, and it hardly needs further elucidation. In his earlier 
years, in the Dakhin and during his government of Multan, he seems to 
have been a fairly active soldier. Itis said that, during the struggle for 
the throne after ‘Alamgir’s death, the only thing that A‘zam Shah feared 
was Mu‘izzu-d-din’s soldierly qualities. But Jahandar Shah’s acquisition 
of the crown was more due to happy accidents than to his own exertions ; 
and his conduct during his few months of power showed him to be quite 
unfitted to hold rule over others, being unable, even according to the 
somewhat lax Eastern standard, to govern himself. He was the first 
sovereign of the house of Taimür who proved himself absolutely un- 
fitted to rule. The only good quality left to him, in popular estimation, 
was his liking for and liberality to religious mendicants. In company 
with Lal Kunwar, he visited them and ‘kissed their feet.’ He was 
also fond of watching the fighting of elephants. He delighted in illu- 
minations and fire-works, himself setting fire to the Lanka, the mimic 
fortress of Ravan, the ravisher of Sita. The cause of his fall is likened 
by Warid truly enough to the case of the exiled monarch, who attributed 
his ruin to morning slumbering and midnight carousing.’ 

Wives. —Jahandar Shah was married on the 5th Shaban 1087 H. 


1 B.M. “The Coins of the Mogul Emperors,” 175 and 571, C. J. Rodgers, J. A. 
B. Bengal (1888), vol. LVII, 29, id. “ Coins of the Mogul Emperors of India” (Lahor 
Museum), 200; id. “Coins of the Indian Museum” (Calcutta), Pt. II, 52, 53; Had? 
qatu-l-agalim, 131; Miftaha-t-tawarikh, 299. 

2 Blochmann, Ain, I, Genealogical Table at end, MiftZhu-t-tawavrikh, 300. 

8 Han! cah shud, ba-gó, zawal-i-mulk o jah-at-ra@ sabab ? 

Guft * Az khwab-ifdamsubh o shirdb-i-mim-shab.' 

Warid, 140 b; Yahya Khan, 119 a. 
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(14th October, 1676) to the daughter of Mirzi Murad Kam, Mukarram 
Ahan, Safawi, and then, on the 18th Ramazan 1095 H. (30th August, 
1684) to that lady’s niece, Sayyadu-n-nissa Bégam, daughter of Mirza 
Rustam, son of Mukarram Khan. Another wife was Anüp Baé, who 
died at Dihli on the 25th Zu-l-qa'dh 1147 H. (17th April 1735). She 
was the mother of 'Azizu-d-din (*Alamgir II). One wife, or rather 
concubine, was the woman we have so often mentioned, Lal Kunwar, 
a dancing girl, created Imtiyaz Mahal after Jahandar Shah’s accession. ! 

Children. The children of Jahandar Shah are shown in the fol- 
lowing table :— 

Mu'izzu-d-din, Jahandar Shah. 


fe adi (1) Tena din (2) denen (3) Rabi‘h — (4) 
Daughter (5). 

Yahya Khan, 119a, calls the younger sons ‘Izzu-d-daulah and 
Mu‘inu-d-daulah. | 

(1) A‘zzu-d-din. The date of his birth is not recorded, but it must 
have been before 1103 H. (1691-2), in which year he is mentioned. He 
was married in 1118 H. (1706-7) to the daughter of Amir Khàn 
deceased, and again on the 24th Ramazan 1121 H. (23rd November, 
1709) to a Sayyad Bégam, daughter of Bedar Bakht, son of A‘zam 
Shah. A‘zzu-d-din was blinded on the 6th Muharram 1126 H. (21st 
January 1714), and died at Dihli on the 8th Zü-l-hajj 1157 H. (12th 
December, 1744). ? 

(2) ‘Izzu-d-din. This prince’s year of birth has not been traced, 
but he, too, is mentioned in 1103 H. (1691-2). He died in confinement 
at Dihli on the 8th Rabi‘ IL, 1151 H. (25th July, 1738). 8 

(3) ‘Azizu-d-din. He was born at Multan in 1099. H. (1687-8), 
his mother being Antip Bàe. He succeeded to the throne in 1167 H. 
(1754) under the title of ‘Alamgir the second, and he will be dealt with 
when we reach the end of his reign. * 

(4) Rabih Bégam. She was betrothed to Bédar Dil, son of Bédar 
Bakht, on the 22nd Rabi‘ I, 1122 H. (20th May 1710), and died on 
the 14th Rajab of the same year, (7th September, 1710). 5 

(5) There must have been another daughter, since Jahandar 


1 Ma'agir-i-Alamgiri, 152, 447; 348, Ma,dsiru-l-Umara, III, 583, Tärikh-i- Mhai, 
year 1147 H. 

2 Maägir-i-‘Alamgiri, 345 ; Kamwar Khan, 59 ; Yahya Khan, 120 b 5 Lartkh-i-Mhdi, 
year 1157 ; Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, Mugaddamah, 65 a. 

3 Me asir-i-Alamgiri 345 ; Tartkh-i-Mhdi, year 1151. 

^ Mirat-i-Aftabuuma. 

5 Kamwar Khan, 73. 

J. 1. 27 
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Shah had another son-in-law, Khwajah Müse, Sarbuland Khan, son 
of Khwajah Ya'qub, Surbuland Khan, Naqshbandi, Bukhari, who died 
on the 4th Jamadi I, 1152 H. (8th July 1739) at Shahjahanabad, aged 
nearly seventy. This man's father died in 1096 H. (1684-5), T-t- 
Mhdi. 


List OF AUTHORITIES QUOTED OR REFERRED TO. 


In addition to the works noted below, I have also quoted from 
those entered against the following numbers in the list at p. 112 of 
the Journal, Part 1, fov 1894, Vol. LXIII, viz. Nos. 5, 8, 12, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 31. The Orme collections, which 
I quote once, consist of some 20 folio volumes of extracts made by 
` Mr. Orme; they are now in the Record Department at the India Office. 


PrinteD Books (European Languages). 


1. Valentyn.— Oud en Nieuw Ost Indien. 5 vols. folio, Amsterdam and 
Dordrecht, 1724. 
Gladwin. — A Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal,—by Fran- 
cis Gladwin, 8°, Calcutta, 1788. 
3. Seir Mataqherin. — A Translation of the Séir Muteqharal or View 
of Modern Times,—by Notamanus (Ze, Haji Mustapha), 3 
vols., 4°, Calcutta, 1789. 
4, J. Scott.—Ferishta’s History of the Dekkan,—by Jonathan Scott, 
2 vols, 4°, Shrewsbury, 1794. 
5. Stewart.—The History of Bengal,—by Major C. Stewart, 4°, London 
1813. 
6. Elphinstone,—' The History of India,—by the Honble M. Elphin- 
stone, 4th ed., 8?, London, 1857. 
7. Supp. Gloss. — A Supplemental Glossary by H. M. Elliot, reprint, 
8°, Roorkee, 1860. 
8. R.J. Leeds.— Census of the North-Western Provinces in 1865 
(Report on Castes in Muzaffarnagar,—by Robert J. Leeds, 
Asst. Collr.) Folio, Allahabad, 1865. 
9. Oldham.— Historical and Statistical Memoir of the Ghazeepoor 
District,—by Wilton Oldham, LL.D, folio, Allahabad, 1870. 
10. C.P. Gazetteer.—The Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India, 
edited by C. Grant, 2nd ed., 8?, Nagpur, 1870. 
ll. Alan Cadell.— Proceedings A. S. Bengal for 1871. 
19. Blochmann.—' The Ain-i-Akbari of Abiu-l-fazl-i-‘Allami, translated 
by H. Blochmann, M.A., Vol, I, 8°., Calcutta, 1873. 
13. Oudh Gazetteer.— Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, published 
by authority, 3 vols., 8°., Lucknow, 1877-8. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


Rieu.—Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the B. Museum,— 
by Dr. Charles Rieu, 3 vols, 4°., London, 1879, etc. 

Bom. Gaz.—Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII (Khan- 
desh), under Government orders, 8°., Bombay, 1880. 

Beale.—An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, — by Thos. W. Beale, 
edited by H. G. Keene, lst ed., 4°., Calcutta, 1881, 2nd ed., 
8°., London, 1894. i 

B. M. Catalogue.—Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the B. 
Museum—the Moghul Emperors, by Stanley Lane-Poole, Ed. 
R. S. Poole, 8°., London, 1892. 

Constable’s Hand Atlas of India, under the direction of J. G. 
Bartholomew, 8°., Westminster 1893. 


Printep AND LirHOGRAPHED Books (Persian and Urdi). 


Inshae Madh& Rüm-——(Compiled 1136 H.), Litho. Faiz Cashmah 
Press, n. d. 

Siyaru-l-mutakharin —by Ghulam Husain Khan (finished Rama- 
zàn 1195 H.), Printed, 4?., Calcutta. 1248 H. (1832-3). 

Ghwncah-i-rüág—by Mardàn ‘Ali Khan, Ra‘na, (Urdü) 8°., Litho. 
Lakhnau, 1863. 

Miftahu-t-tawarikh,—by T. W. Beale (composed 1849). See Elliot, 
VII, 441. Litho., folio, Lakhnau, 1876. 

Hadiqatu-l-agülim,—by Shekh Murtaza Husain, Allahyar Sani, 
Usmani, Bilgrami (composed about 1190 H.) see Elliot, VIII, 
80. Litho, 4°, Lakhnau 1879 [-I also possess a manuscript 
copy]. 

Khazinatu-l-asfiyah,—by Mufti Ghulam Sarwar, Làhori (compos- 
ed 1280 H, 1863-4) 2 vol. 8vo., Litho., Lakhnau, 1894. 


Manuscripts (Persian and Urdü). 


Shirüz-nàmah.— B.M., Addl., 8, 185. 

Mamba‘u-l-ansaéb. — B.M. Oriental, 2014. 

Akhbarat.—Oft the second year of Bahadur Shah, 1119 H., Tod MSS. 
in Royal Asiatie Society, Morley, p. 127, No. CXXXIII 
[I found these news-reports of B. Sh. in the collection, though 
not catalogued |. 

Tradat Khan,—A Tazkirah,or Memoir, by Ivadat Khan, Wazih, 
circa 1126 H., My copy—See Elliot, VII, 534. Translated by 
J. Scott, Hist. of Dekhan, Vol. II, part IV, Separate paging- 
1-94, “ Memoirs of Moghul Empire.” 

Nivru-d-din.—Jahandar-niamah by | Nüru-d-din, son of Burhanu- 
d-din Fàrüqi, Balkhi, Multani, Dihlawi, composed between 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


26. 
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1127 and 1132 H. My copy is from an original belonging to 
the Qazi family of Jaunpur, N. W. P. 

Ijad.— Farrukhsiyar-namah by Mhd Ahsan, Ijàd, Samanawi, B. M. 
Or. No. 25, circa 1131 H. 

Kam Ràj.—*'Ibrat-nàmah by Kam Raj, son of Nain Sukh, Saksena 
Kayath of Pháàpond (ltàwah district), Vol. I, India Office 
Library No. 1534 circa 1131 H. [This first volume ends with 
the reign of Farrukhsiyar. The second, which was to contain 
that of Mhd Shah, is not in the India Office Library. The first 
volume practically incorporates his A‘zamu-l-harb (B. M. Or. 
1899, Elliot MSS.) Neither of thesé works is named iu Elliot 
and Dowson |. 

Inshae Har Karan,—by H. K., son of Mathura Das, Multani, c. 
1131 H. My copy is of a few leaves from the first one of 
seven bab, or chapters [The man professes to have been Bakhshi 
to I‘tiqad Khan, Farrukhshahi. I look on it as spurious |. 

Ajiibu-l-dfaq,— A collection of letters from and to:Chabélah Ram, 
Nagar, and his nephew Girdhar Bahadur, c. 1143 H. B. M. Or. 
No. 1776 (Elliot MSS). 

Ahwülu-l-khawüqin—hby Mhd. Qasim Aurangabadi, 1151 H., B. M. 
Addl., 26, 244, Rieu, 276. [Not in Elliot]. 

Khüshhal Cand.— Nadiru-z-zamani— By K. C., c. 1160 H., Elliot, 
VIII, 70, Rieu, 128,894. B.M. Addl. 24,027, Or. 1654, Or. 1844, 
Or. 5288 [ Or. 1844 is the only MS. containing Mhd. Shah’s reign 
(the most valuable part) and even it only gives fragments. 
The one I qucte here, No. 3288 (Oriental) once owned by H. H. 
Wilson, is a very good complete MS. until the reign of Mhd 
Shah, thirty years of which are compressed into three or four 
leaves, and what there is of this seems a fabrication. | 

Muqaddamah-i-Shàh ‘Alam-namah—by Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, B. M. 
Addl. 24,028, Rieu, 282, composed after 1204 H. [not in 
Elliot]. 

Siwidnth-i-Khizri—by Mhd ‘Umr, son of Khizr Khan (composed 
at Patnah c. 1213-14 H.). My copy, 

Mirat-i-aftab numa—by Shah Nawaz Khan, My copy. See Elliot, 
VIII 332, c. 1218-19. 

Akhbar-i-Muhabbat—by Muhabbat Khan, son of Faiz ‘Ata Khan, 
Daüdzai, Shahjahanpuri. My copy. See Elliot, VIII, 376 
composed 1220 H. 


